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PREFACE. 



The following Lectures are part of a Course 
which I have nearly completed, on the Literature 
of Rome in the Pre-Augustan Age, Only one 
of these, however, has been actually delivered, 
namely, that on the Elementary Age; and it has 
now been subjected to considerable revision. I 
have not had time to do the same for the rest 
Should leisure and opportunity be allowed me, I 
shall hope to continue and enlarge the work that 
I have begrm, of which I now oflfer this specimen 
to the University. 

B. N. C, 
Jan. 2,6y 1870. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Among the various historical studies of our countrymen, it 
is remarkable that one subject should have. been almost over- 
looked. While they have shewn great diligence in the 
political history of Rome, its literature as a whole has not 
received justice at their hands. We have, indeed, sketches of 
periods and single authors, to which we may point with satis- 
faction ; we have translations and imitations worthy of our 
national genius. Of the former, we may mention as examples 
Dryden's Essay on Satire, Middleton's Cicero, the Chapters in 
Dean Merivale's history, and Mr. Sellar's book on the Poets 
of the Republic. Of excellent translators and imitators in 
verse we have no lack, as the names of Dryden, Roscommon, 
Pope, Swift, Johnson, Cowper, GiiSbrd, and Byron will wit- 
ness, not to mention those of later days. Our prose trans- 
lators have less reputation ; but Philemon Holland*, Savile 
and Melmoth, ought at least to save us from reproach. In 
the exegesis of the chief Latin classics we are probably on a 
par with other nations. But when we look for any general 
review, we find nothing but the incomplete history of Dunlop, 
and the manual of Archdeacon Browne. The first only treats 
of the pre- Augustan age, and is inaccurate in what may be 
called the archaeology of the subject. But it is readable, and 

* The translator of Pliny's Nat. Hist., Livy, Suetonius, and Ammianus, as 
well as of Plutarch's Morals, Xenophon*s Cyropaedia, Gamden*s Britannia, &c., 
most of them published 1600-1610. I take this list from Mr. Hooper's pre- 
&ce to Chapman's Homer, p. xii, who remarks, ' Philemon Holland was no 
ordinary scholar.' 
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has a useftd appendix. The latter, whatever its merits, can 
hardly be thought to satisfy the demands of modem scholar- 
ship. 

The e^se is very different in Germany. It would not be 
diflScult to make a long list of books by scholars of that 
country, which profess to give the history as a whole. Going 
no ferther back than the last century, we have the works of 
Funccius and Fabricius, which are still of use. In the last 
fifty years, omitting mere bibliographies, we have Bahr, 
Munk, Bemhardy, and Teuffel, and an endless number of 
monographs and dissertations. Of the other two great lite- 
rary nations of Europe, Italy has done the least to popularise 
a knowledge of the Latin classics. Tiraboschi has treated 
them in the first volumes of his great work, the * Letteratura 
Italiana,' but in a 'manner that is not interesting. C. Cantu 
has lately published a single volume, which does not pretend 
to be more than a compilation. It contains a good deal that 
is worth reading, but is not very judiciously put together. 
France has done much more, though there is no single work 
of importance in which the general narrative may be found. 
When we have mentioned Schoell and the class-book of 
Drioux (1849), we have perhaps named all that exists of this 
kind in French. But probably no nation so well appreciates 
the literary side of the Latin classics, or has produced so much 
readable criticism upon them. Yet it will not be unfair to 
say that in solidity and accuracy of scholarship modem French 
writers are somewhat deficient. 

On the whole, the * Grundriss' of Bemhardy is the most 
successfiil of these histories. It may be worth while to give 
a short account of it. It is the work of one of the most 
cautious, learned, and diligent, if not the most brilliant, of 
German scholars. It was first published in 1830, and has 
since been industriously and accurately revised and enlarged, 
till it has become perhaps three times the original size in the 
fifth corrected edition (V*® Bearbeitung, vol. i, 1869). The 
aim of the author is to lose nothing bearing on his subject. 
His first production was merely a general review divided into 
sections. In process of time these have been divided and 
subdivided, as we may imagine a fisherman inserting new 
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meshes in his net, to enclose the multitude of facts ; and the 
whole is now parted into two grand divisions of Inner and 
Outer History. After an Introduction, in which he describes 
the general character of the Roman people and language, and 
their methods of education, and further sketches the course 
of the modem study of Latin, he proceeds to narrate the 
Inner History. The metaphor is perhaps not quite clear in 
itself, and we might even have preferred the term * Outer' in 
its place, but the phrase may for the present be accepted as 
a technical one. The Inner History then is chronological; 
it connects the progress of literature with the course of public 
events, and with the influence of important men. The so- 
called Outer History takes the different branches of the sub- 
ject in turn, and gives an account of the chief authors and 
their works, as they fall under this or that division. While 
the former follows a sequence of periodb, the latter is based 
on the recognised distributions of literature into Prose and 
Poetry, with their respective subdivisions. Poetry is classed 
as Dramatic, Epic, Didactic, Lyric, and Satirical ; while Prose 
is treated imder the heads of History (with Geography and 
Statistics), Oratory (including Rhetoric), Practical Sciences 
(Philosophy, Physics and Mathematics, Political and Do- 
mestic Economy, and Medicine), and lastly, Erudition. Gram- 
matical teaching, and Jurisprudence, with an Appendix upon 
the Latin Fathers. Each section of the text is followed by 
its own notes, which form altogether the longest and perhaps 
most important portion of the work. The text is concise and 
somewhat hard ; the notes are full of matter, and are especially 
rich in quotations from original authorities. The book there- 
fore is a most valuable storehouse of facts intelligibly and 
suggestively arranged, but it cannot in the fullest sense be 
called a History. It is rather, as its name (Grundriss) implies, 
a sketch or map of the subject. It has, in fact, been a fair 
matter of regret that German scholars, with all their industiy 
and acuteness, have produced little that is interesting in this 
department. This has been the case notwithstanding advan- 
tages of technical study almost unknown in England. Perhaps 
even the very completeness of their system has had a depress- 
ing effect. The peculiarities of single teachers have too soon 
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become stereotyped. The want also of a varied national lite- 
rature has restricted the interest of study, and made it seem 
natural to look for science where we should rather seek a living 
spirit. So it is, that while the philological and antiquarian 
elements have been most diligently treated, artistic and moral 
interests have been too much neglected. 

A translation of a book like this of Bernhardy would no 
doubt provide a most useful manual for students, and a 
text-book for lecturers, and it would render accessible a 
great mass of information. Yet it may not perhaps be the 
best thing that could be done in the cause of English 
Scholarship. While it might be read by scholars actually 
studying, it is scarcely possible that any but professors among 
the elder public would read it. Now, in relation to classical 
literature, we have confessedly a higher and larger class of 
readers than almost any nation. This is shewn by the fact 
that the best articles on classical subjects among us appear in 
general periodicals, and that they are written with more 
attention to style and in a more readable form than any 
things of the kind except in France. But even for the sake 
of practical scholarship there is much to be said on the 
other side. This is not an isolated case, but rests on a 
principle, which, it is submitted, is of some importance in 
itself. It is not only that we may escape the charge of 
plagiarism; for such knowledge is really common property, 
and ^ in medium quaerere ^ is a good motto for the Republic 
of Letters. But it would seem better, and indeed more 
scientific, for University teachers to adopt another course. 
Should we not recognise and cultivate our national faculties 
and inclinations, rather than try to bring all learning to the 
same level? It is as true in scholarship as in politics or 
common Hfe, that * external equality is uniform degradation^.' 
Now, two opposite tendencies seem at present bearing on 
English Scholarship, though both conduce to the destruction 
of the national type. The first, coming from without, is the 
desire of ' practical ' men to have nothing taught but what is 
useful. The second is the emulation within the body of our 
scholars to attain to the scientific level of Germany. Both 

* b Westcott, Sermons at Peterborough, p. 20. 
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of these militate against our traditional method of wide 
general reading without a definite object, and of giving 
much of our time to verse composition and to elegance of 
translation. It is not enough to point to the great public 
men who have felt their obligations to this system. It does 
not sufiSce to connect our peculiarly English qualities of a 
.reserve of force and a power of rising under pressure with 
a training of this kind that is peculiarly English. It has 
been our practice, we may say in our defence, to read widely, 
especially the best models; to cultivate a good style; to 
endeavour by original composition in the classical languages 
to throw ourselves into the spirit under which those models 
were produced; to attempt by translations of various kinds 
to acquire a mastery of language, and to traii^ the ear and 
lips to an instinctive preference for what is just. Our scholars 
have thus learned to combine freedom of style with accuracy ; 
and to carry into the business of the world the aristocratic 
spirit which they have imbibed from Greece and Bome. 

But the time has passed when this result could be accepted 
by itself. We must confess it ; however highly we may prize 
the individuality fostered by the old tradition. The time 
seems rather to be come when a reform may be made in this 
branch of education, which shall for some time determine its 
future course. There are signs of dissatisfiujtion at the 
present state of things, and there are at the same time 
opportunities for a change. The field of ancient learning has 
been mapped out and divided ; and the relations of the pre- 
sent and the past have come to be subjects of most general 
interest. All the problems of the history of civilization are 
now matters of notoriety. The origin of the human race ; 
the progress of religious and moral sentiment ; the enigmas 
of mythology ; the relations of art and life ; — such are a few 
of the questions on which we ask for help from professed 
scholars. Unless they can give some answer, we are inclined 
to look upon their researches as frivolous or unmeaning, or at 
least to regard them with suspicion. In this country this is 
perhaps particularly the case, where the usefalness of a band 
of minor workers in aid of a great intellectual end is too often 
disregarded or misunderstood. 
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It would seem therefore advisable that the historical aspect 
of Scholarship should receive more attention among us, and 
that we should do all that is in our power to make some 
portion of the field peculiarly our own. There are certain 
parts of it in which we can scarcely hope for very wide 
success. Comparative Grammar, for instance, notwithstanding 
the favour recently secured for it by some brilliant expositions 
of its principles, is not likely to be profoundly and patiently 
studied. Yet we ought reasonably to do more than others for 
the study of Celtic, of which these islands contain almost all 
the living dialects. The philosophy of Art, again, is not likely 
to become popular ; and generally we may say, that things 
abstruse and minute and alien from our conceptions of social 
life will have little chance of attention. On the other hand, 
there are studies for which we have a natural aptitude. In 
the domain of practical Archaeology ; in all that relates to 
religion, and especially to Christianity; in appreciating the 
morality of ancient teachers, and generally in the details of 
biography and national history, we may, it is believed, be 
found to have special capabilities for success. There is some 
truth, probably, in Niebuhr's dictum, that the English have 
more natural historical sense than other people. 

If there is any reason in these remarks, the conclusion to 
which we shall be brought is this, that the highest English 
education may still preserve its national character, and do its 
peculiar work, if it adds such studies to itself as its natural 
complement. That this is desirable, both for our own sake 
and for that of Europe in general, will necessarily follow. 
For the higher and nobler the organization, the greater the 
variety of functions in it, and the more necessary the inter- 
dependence of its component parts. If Europe in any way 
satisfied this ideal, it would be like a well-ordered University, 
in which each nation should choose the work of teaching for 
which it was best adapted, and should devote its chief energies 
to that work, starting from the common ground of humane 
letters. 

This being granted, it will evidently be the duty of every- 
one of us who take up teaching as a profession, to direct his 
labour to this end, and to endeavour to serve at once his 
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country and the whole cause of education in Europe. Even 
so simple a matter as the teaching of the history of Latin 
literature, may have its influence to help or hinder the cause ; 
even the labour of a single man may be of some use if con- 
ceived aright, however it may fail in execution. 

The object of the following Lectures or Essays, is to con- 
tribute in some slight measure towards this end. The method 
and the subject are worthy of a more practised hand; but, 
when a want is felt and no one else steps forward, it may not 
be presumptuous for one of those on whom it chiefly presses, 
at any rate to make a beginning. The chronological outlines 
adopted by common consent will be retained, and &ee use will 
be made of the materials already collected by others, sub- 
ject, where possible, to fresh verification. Upon this basis it 
may be possible to exhibit the language and literature of 
Rome, not as a dead product for analysis, but as a continuous 
force, and as the highest effort of culture ; to connect them at 
any rate more intimately with public history and contem- 
porary spirit, and to do justice to the biographical interests 
of the authors described. The division of Bemhardy, into 
Liner and Outer History, will be so far followed, that the 
chronological and general narrative will be succeeded by the 
particular. But it will perhaps be more convenient that the 
accoimts of special authors and their works should follow the 
general estimate of the period to which they belong, so that 
each division may be complete in itself. 



LECTURE I. 



THE PLACE OF ROME IN ARYAN CIVILIZATION. 



I. Interest of the history of Boman Literature in its connection with the 
destinies of Home. a. Subject of first two Lectures, (i) Place of Borne in 
Aryan civilization, (2) the Latin race in Italy. 

3. The Latin race Aryan ; use of the term. 4. Original home of the Aryans 
between Aralo-Caspian basin and the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains. The river Oxus. 
5. Sketch of Aryan life. The family ; marriage ; constitution. 6. Games ; 
Poetry. 7. Thought ; Religion ; practical science. Poverty of Aryan astro- 
nomy. 8. Preparation of the Aryans for their great destinies. Their general 
character expressed by Sophocles {AnHg., 353-375). 

9. Aryan prerogative the firee development of thought. Beligious revolu- 
tions. Zoroaster ; Buddha. Mabometanism. 10. Relation of the Western 
Aryans to Christianity. Character of the four great races. 11. The Greeks; 
individual development. 12. The Bomans; subordination and expediency. 
13. The Celts, a subject race; susceptibility. Greatness of French civilization 
explained. 14. The Oermana; earnest self-consciousness. 15. Position in 
respect to Christianity. Greek speculation useful in defining doctrine. Roman 
organization ; and Boman Law in Theology. Inheritance of the Papacy from 
the Empire. 16. Germanic races alone reformed. What the Beformatiou 
owed to the past, and what it omitted to gain from Bome. Present want of 
organized self-sacrifice in our Germanic civilization. 

I. The subject of the following Lectures is the history of 
the Latin Language and Literature, as the g^eat product and 
instrument of Latin civilization. The difficulties of the under- 
taking are obvious, yet it has attractions also of a peculiar 
kind. The subject has a wide and permanent interest for all 
Europeans of the West^ and it has a striking clearness of out- 
line that impresses itself upon the memory and the heart. It 
is true that few languages give philologists so much trouble 
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as Latin, and that scarcely any history is so controverted as 
the early chronicles of Rome. Yet the general character of the 
people, and the tendency of their history, come more home to 
us than that of any other ancient race. In the city of Rome 
we have, as it were, a visible centre : the lines that converge 
to it, the circles of conquest that undulate from it, can be 
almost represented to the eye. The Roman character and 
Roman institutions have left an enduring mark upon the 
world. The framework of her empire everywhere underlies 
the constitution of Europe : her language is the parent of half 
our tongues: and her literature has always been the chief 
mistress of our schools. If in the review of that literature we 
miss the joy of a great spontaneous outburst ; if we can never 
quite shake off a sense of constraint, as we read the Latin 
writers ; if the liberty of Greece in epic and lyric poetry, and 
if the height of her philosophy is never attained, yet there are 
compensations for us, there is greatness in the Romans of 
another kind. We have not only to think of Rome as the 
interpreter of Greek thought to the barbarians, and of Rome 
as the nurse of Christianity in the West. These were in some 
sense her two greatest offices, but she was only capable of fill- 
filling them in consequence of the character and genius of her 
sons. Their distinctive features cannot be mistaken; their 
strength and gravity ; their self-denial ; their pride in national 
and family tradition ; their combination of religion with their 
political life ; the order and economy of their households, and 
the serious recognition of all public and external duties. All 
these qualities on one side, and on the other the power of assi- 
milating and adopting anything valuable from other nations, 
gave Rome her great position in history, and make the im- 
poi^tance of her literature. The latter is, as we shall see, too 
often limited, uneven, and fragmentary ; too rarely successfiil 
and complete at once in style and matter. But the want of 
fiilness and perfection in art is almost compensated for by the 
grandeur of the destinies with which it is intimately allied, 
the grandeur of Rome and of the world. 

Ji. We shall return after a little to the character of the 
Roman people, and their special tendencies and powers in 
literary composition. At present, it will be our object to 
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consider them in a larger manner, and in reference to the 
general civilization of the races akin to them. We shall first 
endeavour to sketch the life of these races in their prehistoric 
unity. This will enable us to comprehend their importance 
as a whole, and will lead us on to recognize the great and dis- 
tinct mission which each race has been called upon to fulfil. 
If we can thus determine the position of Rome, we shall have 
a better insight into the details that follow. After these 
general considerations^ we shall go on to the narrower ques- 
tion of the position of the Latin race in Italy, and of the 
affinities of the Latin language. We shall then be free to 
enter more closely upon the history which we have under- 
taken. 

3. The Latin people is a member of that great family of 
races which we call Indo-European, Indo-Germanic^ or Aryan. 
Objections may be made to all these names^ but the last may 
be employed as the most convenient and the best*. It re^ 
minds us of a very early settlement of the family (Ariana), 
and of particular names of races belonging to it. It recalls 
by its apparent etymology some of the most striking character- 
istics of those to whom it is given. It does not involve any 
under- or over-statement of their diffusion. It is, in fact, a 
good name^ while the others are quasi-scientific terms. The 
Latin people then belongs to the Aryan family of races. Let 
us attempt to give a clearer meaning to this often repeated 
phrase. 

4. The evidence of language leads us to believe that in pre- 
historic times many nations now speaking distinct tongues 
were so closely united as to be practically one people. Two 
classes of languages lead most surely to this conclusion^ the 
Semitic and the Aryan. These languages are undoubtedly 
the most perfect in the worlds and those who have spoken 
them have had far the greatest part in human civilization. 
We have at present to consider only one of these peoples, 
though the two in contrast and in combination must often 
be before our minds. The original Aryan language was 
more developed than the Semitic, and one of the highest 

* See the pages headed Arya in chap. vi. of Prof. Max Miiller's ist series of 
Lectures, 
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inflectional or synthetic type. It was spoken, as is well known, 
by a people who were ancestors of two great nations of Asia 
and of some minor ones in the same country, as well as of 
most of the nations of Europe. The ancient Indians and 
Persians, with the Armenians, Kurds, Ossets, &c., in Asia, 
and the Slaves, Lithuanians, Germans, Scandinavians, Celts, 
Greeks, and Latins, in Europe, may all claim a common Aryan 
descent. These ancestors of theirs and ours, as far as we can 
judge, had their home before their dispersion in the upland 
country beyond the north-west boundaries of India. M. 
Pictet^ has shewn that the lands watered by the rivers 
Jaxartes (Sir) and Oxus (Jihoun ^ or Amoo), the ancient 
Bactria and Sogdiana, or Ariana in an extended sense, were 
probably their abode in most ancient times. These two 
rivers, rising in the Hindoo 'Coosh and the adjacent chain, at 
a height perhaps greater than that of Mont Blanc *^, flow 
nearly parallel towards the north-west, and fall both of them 
into the Lacus Oxianus or Aral Sea. But it is probable that 
the western river, the Oxus, had also at one time a mouth in 
the Caspian®, and even that the two lakes were origiaally 
one, and that perhaps at a comparatively recent date ^ From 

* Origines Indo-Europeennea ou lee Aryas pHmitifs, 2 vols. Paris, 1859 and 
1863. A clear and interesting summary of results may be found in the HUtoire 
de V Orient of M. Fr. Lenormant^ vol. ii. livre v. ch. i. (ed. 3, Paris, 1869). 

^ This name recalls the (Hh(m of Eden, with which it is sometimes identified, 
as the Indus with the PUon. 

«* See Lieut. Wood's account, Geographical Journal, vol. x. 1840, p. 535. 
He supposes the Oxus to rise in a lake [Sir-i-kol] which he visited, 14 miles 
long, and 15,600 feet above the sea. This elevation is called by the natives 
B^i Duny^, or * terraced roof of the world.* , 

^ Not to quote earlier writers, Anthony Jenkinson, in his Voyage from 
M08C0 in Mttssia to the citie ofBoghar in Bactria in the yere 1558 (in Hakluyt, 
p. 352, Lond. 1589), says: — 'Note that in times past there did fal into this 
gulfe y^ great river Oxus, which hath his springs in the mountaines of Paropo- 
nisus in India, and now commeth not so farre, but falleth into another river 
called ArdocJce, which runneth towarde the North, and consumeth himself e in 
the ground, passing under ground above 1000 miles, and then issueth out 
againe, and falleth into the lake of Kithay.' 

' Baron A. von Humboldt, in his Asie Centrale (Paris, 1843), concluded (i) 

that at a short time before the historical era the great depression of 

Central Asia — the concavity of Turan — ^may have been one large interior sea, 
connected on the one hand with the Euxine, on the other by channels more or 

C 
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this we may make an important inference. The Caspian Sea 
is in all probahility the water to which our ancestors first 
owed their idea of the 'cast ocean, and of the west or waste of 
desert, the land of darkness and of death. It is interesting 
also to reflect that the name Oxus (Sk. Vakshn) is connected 
with a root which appears in all Aryan languages — vah^ to 
carry or move rapidly «. It is fomid, for instance, in veh-o^ 
6\~i(ji^ and wa^-gon; and Vakshu must have meant the 
carrier par excellence^ the river which bore boats upon its 
breast, or brought devastation with its flood. Even in the 
time of Varro there are accounts of a commercial route from 
India to the Black Sea, by means of the Oxus, the Caspian, 
and the Cyrus (Plin. N, H, vi. 19, cf. Strabo, ix.). This 
would lead us to believe that the Oxus was at one time really 
the great highway of nations, and that some at least of the 
Aryan tribes may have moved along its waters. The great 
lake basin to the north-west, and the pressure of nomad tribes 
to the east and north, may have prevented their expansion in 
those directions. Accordingly, we find them moving to the 
south and west. We have now, however, to consider them 
before their migrations. 

5. In the temperate region, then, lying between the Aralo- 
Caspian sea and the great mountain chains to the north of 
the Punjaub, we suppose the primitive Aryans to have long 
been settled. It is a land at present diflicult of access, and 
but few of our coimtrymen penetrate to Bokhara and Balkh 
(Bactra), the mother of cities (Omm'-ul-Belad). Those who 
have done so confirm the accounts of older writers of their 
ancient civilization and of the fertility of the country. Here, 
at a time which, from the Indian calendar, has been calculated, 
rightly or wrongly, as earlier than the year B.C. 3000, our 
ancestors possessed the land. Here they exhibited already 

less broad with the Icy Sea and the Balkash and its adjoining lakes ; (a) that 
probably in the time of Herodotus, and even so late as the Macedonian 
invasion^ the Aral was merely a bay or gulf of the Caspian, connected with 
it by a lateral prolongation into which the Oxus flowed. The level of the 
Caspian was, in 1837, 81*4 feet below the level of the Euxine. (See the 
analysis of Humboldt in the Geographicdl Journal, vol. xii., for 1843, 
p. 269 sqq.) 

« Pictet, i. p. 137. 
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germs of that character and civilization which they have 
everywhere transmitted to their descendants. Their life was 
pastoral and patriarchal, but not nomadic ; a settled state of 
life being &voured by the frequency of valleys and the good 
supplies of water. Their wealth consisted chiefly in cows, but 
they had other domesticated animals, as the horse, the sheep, 
and the dog. Those to the east, the Indian and Iranian 
tribes, remained in a more primitive state, while their western 
brothers betook themselves to agriculture, and perhaps alone 
were acquainted with the use of flax. AU, however, seem to 
have spun and woven wool, and to have known the principal 
metals, gold, silver, copper, tin, and perhaps iron. They pos- 
sessed buildings which shew a considerable advance in comfort 
and decency, though they never rivalled the stupendous works 
of Egypt and Assyria. The house, though never a palace, 
was a home; not a mere shelter from wind and rain. The 
family, resulting from the imion of a single pair, was recog- 
nized as the basis of society; and the relationship of its 
members was expressed by names indicative of much natural 
kindness and orderly acknowledgment of duties to one an- 
other. In the matter of marriage there seems to have been a 
tendency to alliances within the family or clan, rather than 
outside it. There are traces, indeed, of what is called Exogamy, 
or (forcible) seizure of a wife from another tribe. But this 
may have naturally arisen from efibrts to overcome the original 
restriction, when a tribe, by some accident, was deprived of 
its women, as in the case of the Rape of the Sabines. What 
was at first a temporary expedient must then, as with the 
three highest castes of Brahmins, have hardened into a custom 
or moral law, the origin of which was forgotten \ From the 
association of families closely connected arose the clan and the 
tribe. The king would appear to have been elected by the 
heads of clans, who formed his coimcil ; and to have been a 
representative chief rather than a despot. Distinct rights of 
property seem also to have existed, and powers of alienating it 

^ On the subject of ' Exogamy* two English books may be consulted, 
Primitive Marriage, by Mr. J. F. McLennan ; and Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind, by Mr. E. B. Tylor (Lond. 1865), chap. x. p. 2/7 sq. 
Their explanation is, however, different. 

C 7, 
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by sale or testament ; as well as some forms of taxation and 
other elements of law and justice. Amongst the latter, 
certain methods of Ordeal (Urtheil) or Judgment of God seem 
to have been peculiar to the Aryan races, such as immersion 
and carrying hot iron. The use of money and of letters, and 
the employment of the arch in building, do not seem to have 
been part of our common inheritance. 

6. On the lighter side of life there are evidences of a know- 
ledge of the games of dice and ball, of children's toys, and of 
the amusements of dancing, music, and singing, separately or 
in combination. From an extension of the latter form of 
public enjoyment nearly all literature took its rise. The 
poetry of the ancient Aryans had risen beyond the mere 
ballad or dancing-song to an Epic, or at least a Hymnal 
stage. The poet sang, indeed, but he was abeady the 
* thinker' or the 'seer' (Sk. kavi = Voet; Ir. cm = Poem*), 
and his work not a simple chant, but a tissue or fabric, a 
metaphor common to all Aryan languages. 'The sounds 
of the pipe,' says M. Pictet (ii. p. 747), 'of the flute, and of 
some stringed instruments, enlivened their festivals, as those 
of the conch and the trumpet animated them to battle. They 
had, no doubt, popular songs of a simple kind, as well as 
traditional songs of a more elevated order, or hymns to the 
honour of their gods. We may even, with great probability, 
attribute to them a poetry already highly developed in its 
forms, and one suitable to the rich resources of their magnifi- 
cent language. The hymns of the Rig- Veda no doubt ap- 
proach most nearly to the probable forms of this primitive 
poetry. Poetic genius has always been one of the distinctive 
characteristics of our race, and its most ancient creations in 
Greece and India, in spite of considerable diiferences, seem 
inspired by the same Muse, especially if we compare themt 
with the productions of the Semitic genius.' 

7. There are germs also to be found of that philosophic 
and reflective character for which their descendants have been 
so remarkable. They recognized man as the ^measurer' or 
'thinker;' they distinguished his intelligence from a mere 
breath of life, and discriminated between knowledge, will, 

* Pictet, l.c»f ii. p. 480 sq. 
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and memory. They believed in the immortality of the soul, and 
in a better state of life after death for those who had lived well. 
It is probable that they were origiaally believers in a single, or 
at least a supreme God. But they very soon imagined other 
intermediate beings, who appear as personifications of nature, 
coloured by reminiscences of departed heroes. The mytho- 
poetic, or myth-making faculty, in harmony with the poetical 
and metaphorical genius of their language, was strong in 
them, but did not, as we shall see, work strongly in the Latin 
Aryans. One tradition, that of a deluge, seems to have been 
common to all. In practical science, the inheritance of the 
race was not very large. They possessed a decimal notation, 
founded no doubt on the number of the fingers, and could 
count at least up to one hundred. By simple observation 
of the sun, they had calculated the length of the year at 360 
days. They had watched the Great Bear, and given it its 
name, and probably employed it in navigation. It was not 
till their intercourse with the Phoenicians that the Greeks 
learnt to sail by the true pole, or Little Bear^. The Aryan 
astronomy, therefore, could not have been very large.' We 
have no evidence to shew that they even distinguished between 
the planets and fixed stars. They did not understand the 
nature of an eclipse, but imagined some monstrous combat 
in heaven, and did their best with the noise of drums and 
trumpets to ^ succour the labouring moon ' from the demon 
that devoured it. The Milky Way was also the subject of 
a conmion myth, which is striking to any of us who dwell 
on our ancient Roman and Saxon roads. It was called the 
Way of the Dead, or of the Birds (i. e. human souls), and the 
Way of Aryaman, ' The Friend,' God of the Blessed. This 
Aryaman is probably the Teutonic Irman or Irmin ; and, from 
the northerly direction of his Way or Road, our forefathers 
seem to have named the great Roman North Road the Irmin 
Street. 

8. We have thus, mainly by the help of M. Pictet, made a 
general sketch of the great Aryan family before its dispersion. 
A mythical account in the Zend-Avesta helps us to fix some 
of the localities through which the Iranian tribes passed ; and 

k Sir G. C. Lewis, Astronomy of the Ancients, chap. ii. p. 82. 
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a notice of a star's position in the Indian Calendar has led 
astronomers to the date (3000 B.C.) ahove mentioned, though 
it is not without difficulty on other grounds. All the other 
details result from a comparison of language, mythology, and 
custom. Whatever may be thought of special points, the 
general result may be accepted, that the Aryan family, during 
its union, had reached a stage of civilization which, though 
simple, was yet a fit preparation for its great destinies in the 
world. Its greatness and its simplicity, the peculiar powers 
of the Aryan races as self-taught and as independent in spirit, 
cannot be better summed up than in the well-known words of 
Sophocles : — 

Eloquence and air-borne thought, 

And social discipline of mind 

Man himself hath learnt and taught. 

And comfortless chill blasts to flee 

And the hard rain's archery. 

In all things provident, in none 

Without provision, he doth find 

What is future ; for alone 

'Gainst Death he shaU procure no remedies. 

Yet of diseases dire escapes he doth devise. 

Wise in artificial powers 

Beyond all expectation, he 

To evil now, to good now towers, 

Holding his country's laws in dread. 

And Justice heaven-sanctioned. 

Though high uplifted in the State, 

Yet outcast from the State is he 

Who with recklessness elate 

Dares deeds ignoble : who such wrong hath wrought. 

May he ne'er share my hearth or think my thought ! 

Antigone, 353-375* 

This is the utterance of a late time, yet in it the poet 
breathes the genuine spirit of his race. We already see in 
the earliest Aryans, the great principles of respect for law 
and order joined with political and intellectual ifreedom ; the 
seeds of those powers of creation, assimilation, and expansion, 
which have always distinguished their posterity. We may 
now in a few words indicate the principal achievements of 
those descendants. 
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9. The great prerogative of the Aryan race has been the 
culture of the human mind, the development of thought, 
whether directed to God, or nature, or to the concerns of 
mankind. By means of Aryan and Semitic agents, all the 
great religious and philosophical movements in the world have 
been produced. The revolutions eflPected by Zoroaster and 
Buddha are entirely Aryan in origin. Mahomedanism is an 
incorporation of Aryo-Christian morality with Semitic and 
heathen traditions, while it is also a protest against Chiistian 
idolatry. Lastly, Christianity shews the supreme union of 
the two favoured stocks or races of mankind. The first two 
movements, though Aryan in origin, have had a much wider 
influence. The Persian hatred of idolatry had without doubt 
a profound effect on the Jews in their captivity \ and Bud- 
dhism has spread most widely in Southern, Central and Eastern 
Asia. The ideas embodied in these two religions are perhaps 
the highest efforts that human or natural religion is capable 
of. They are based on two great thoughts, which are even 
now of universal interest. The opposition between good and 
evil, and the adorability of good, is the truth which Zoroaster 
taught: Buddha preached with even greater knowledge the 
power which resignation to the will of God gives to man to be 
at one with God and nature. 

10. But it is the glory of the Western or progressive Aryans 
that to their care almost since its birth the development of 
Christianity has been committed. It came, indeed, as a cul- 
minating revelation to the Semitic people of Judaea, and its 
first preachers were of Jewish blood. But when once the 
barrier was broken, and the imiversality of the offer was made 
known, the most effective missionaries, the most persuasive 
reasoners for Christianity were men of Aryan or Gentile birth. 
Almost all the Western Aryans became Christians in their 
time, and hence it is that the distinctive civilization of Europe 
is Christian. We seem, therefore, to be invited, and almost 
compelled, if we wish to compare the character of the Western 

* The ZoToastrian 'doctrine of the Word, the Creator, that is, of the Itaw of 
Ormuzd, is also most remarkable ; and can scarcely have been without its 
influence on the Alexandrian conception of the Logos. See Lenormant| I. c, 
t, ii. V. 3, p. 31a. 
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Aryan races, to view them in relation to the common element 
of Christianity. In the variety of their fiinctions in this 
respect we ohserve the persistence of their national character. 
In recognizing this varieiy, and the manner in which the 
work of one race harmonizes with or succeeds to that of 
another, we seem to read a real philosophy of history. In our 
review we may omit the Asiatic nations^ whose progress was 
short, and who succumbed under the combined influences of 
despotism, caste, and a priestly code. We may omit also the 
most Asiatic of the Europeans, the Slavonic races, whose 
greatness is yet perhaps to come, and who may be the destined 
instruments for raising civilization in the East. That kindred 
are the best teachers of kindred is a truth which history and 
common experience bring home to us ; and if we remembered 
this in our dealings with India, and appealed to our common 
sympathies and inheritances, we might have a greater and 
more thorough success. Confining ourselves, however, for the 
present to Europe, we find four races whose influence has been 
predominant. These are the Greeks, Latins, Celts, and 
Germans. 

II. The Greek character is one of the easiest to understand 
and the most impressive. The positive side of it, its plastic 
power, its passion for beauty in a -bodily form, its freedom 
of speculation and desire for ideal harmony, was allowed to 
develope all the more strongly through the absence of other 
elements. The Greeks had no idea of religion as a power to 
bind the life, their sense of personal sinfulness was very slight, 
they speculated without much reflection or self-consciousness, 
and they had at the height of their civilization very mean 
conceptions of domestic duties. Their culture was individual, 
and confined to freemen.. The object of it was development of 
the man rather than of the father, the citizen, or the ruler. 
Their patriotism was a devotion to their country, in its living 
and real aspect, not to the State as an abstract power. Their 
religion was one of art rather than of morality ; their gods 
representations of brightness, power, and beauty, with a per- 
sonal character, and with human passions, will, and form. 

I a. The contrast which the Romans present to this is very 
striking. We have at the beginning of this Lecture named 
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several of their most distinctive virtues^-order, gravity, and 
regard of duty. The opposition between Rome and Greece is, 
as it were, one between prose and poetry. Their religion was 
a worship of thinly-disguised abstractions, of political and 
natural powers whose co-operation it was expedient to gain. 
But through reflective piety of this kind, however inadequate 
in later times, the strength of Rome was at first confirmed. 
The object of their culture was to fit men for a particular place 
in the State, and that a State where theory was carried rigidly 
into practice. The Fortune or Fate of Rome was really the 
great deiiy of her people, not a representative of their wills 
and aspirations. To carry out the destinies of the city, not to 
mould them, was the ideal duty of every Roman. Add to this 
the inheritance of a fixed place in a family, a gens, and an 
order, and the duties, sacrifices, and rights that accompanied 
it, and we have an idea of the repression of individuality which 
was exercised upon the ancient Romans. We shall also be 
prepared for their regard for history, and for their success in 
the making and administration of' law. But they had also 
a power of assimilation, and of using the inventions and gifts 
of other nations. From the earliest times they knew how to 
incorporate alien elements of population or culture. They 
were, in the words of Pliny, omnium utilitatum rapacissimi. 
The combination of these qualities, as we have said, made 
their greatness, and fitted them for universal Empire. 

13. The Celts, on the other hand, come before us in history 
not as conquerors but as conquered. They seem to have been 
the substratum or subject population in almost all Southern 
and Western Europe. We find Celtic-speaking peoples at 
present only in the extremities of the West, but Celtic blood 
is spread over a much wider area, particularly in France and 
England. The Celtic languages are remarkable for their 
power of appropriating foreign elements, and the Celts for 
their susceptibility of foreign culture. As a race they seem 
(as we shall see) more nearly allied to the Latins than to other 
Europeans. This will account for the facility with which 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain were Romanised. It will accoimt 
also, according to the principle before advanced, for the pro- 
gress of civilization in France. The French boast of the 
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inheritance they derive from Rome, and so far it would seem 
rightly and with justice. But the assertion of their inherit- 
ance must go along with an acknowledgment of their sub- 
jection. This peculiar position of the Celts in Europe is 
accounted for by their character in ancient and modem times. 
To quote a well-known writer ™, * Quickness of apprehension, 
promptitude in action, great impressibility, an eager craving 
after knowledge'; this is the brighter aspect of the Celtic 
character. Inconstant and quarrelsome, treacherous in their 
dealings, incapable of sustained effort, easily disheartened by 
failure ; such they appear when viewed on their darker side.' 
The noblest part of this character is sometimes exhibited by 
the French, when they give their sympathy, as a nation, to a 
great idea, in the carrying out of which their own interests 
are not concerned. Nor is it without reason that the great 
mediaeval romances have their theatre on Celtic ground. The 
Latin races proper have never produced a great story on a 
national subject, except the Aeneid: and the Aeneid, with 
much that is original, has scarcely succeeded in being 
national. 

14. In strong opposition to the Celts are the last of these 
four European races, the Germans. Their activity belongs 
entirely to historical times. With their invasions, in fact, 
modem history begins, since they were the conquerors of the 
Roman world after it became Christian. Notwithstanding 
their acceptance of a foreign culture and religion, they shew 
a most distinct character. Patience, earnestness, self-con- 
sciousness, good feith, kindness of heart, and domestic sen- 
timent — ^these are the most important qualities of the German 
races. They are indeed the qualities which are most remark- 
able in modem as opposed to ancient civilization, and which 
up to the present time have most helped the development of 
Christianiiy in Europe. 

15. Having thus, in some measure, characterised these four 
great races, let us shortly consider their relations to the com- 
mon religion which they embraced. The contrast between 
Greek and Latin Christianity has often been noticed. The 
Greeks were the first to take up the preaching and defence of 

™ Lightfoot, Oalatians, p. 14. 
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Christianity, for which they were made ready by their inter- 
course with Jews at Alexandria, and by their dispersion 
throughout all the East. The first problems of the Christian 
Church were points of doctrine and speculation for which 
Greek philosophy had prepared the way'^. All the great 
controversies about the Trinity and the Incarnation, about 
the Person, Substance, and Nature of God were conducted 
by Greeks, or in a dialect of Latin borrowed from Greek. 
To their profondity of reasoning we owe the fact that the 
creeds once settled have never been fundamentally changed. 
To the practical Roman spirit, on the other hand, we owe 
the organization of the Church ; and to a Roman Emperor 
is due the extension of the system of councils so as to embrace 
the Christian world. And when the dogmatic definitions of 
the Greeks had done their work, there arose a new class of 
problems, of almost equal importance, for which the Roman 
intellect alone was fitted. ' The nature of sin and its trans- 
mission by inheritance ; the debt owed by man and its 
vicarious satisfaction ; the necessity and suflSciency of the 
Atonement ; above all the apparent antagonism between Free- 
will and the Divine Providence ; these were points which 
the West began to debate as ardently as ever the East 
had discussed the articles of its more special creed.' To 
the influence of Roman law, and to the engrossing study 
of it in the Roman Empire, we must attribute the im- 
portance which these questions assumed. We shall have 
occasion to return hereafter to this subject. The further 
development of Christianity which results from the guardian- 
ship of Rome almost speaks for itself. The Papacy evidently 
inherits a large tradition from the Empire, the mingled 
character of which is very suggestive. The tendency to 
crush individuality, to encrust life with a series of sacra- 
mental acts, to repress feeling wherever it is inexpedient 
for the community, and at the same time a readiness to 
catch up all external aids, and a liberality towards those 
whom it receives from a lower civilization, are characteristics 
of the Roman Church, which come to it from the ante- 

^ I have followed here some suggestive paragraphs of Mr. Maine's Ancient 
LaWf ch. ix. 
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Christian times. The Celtic nations have been its most 
willing subjects, and have frequently been more Roman than 
Rome itself. They have shewn themselves also particulariy 
noble as missionaries, and as examples of the ascetic and 
saintly life. 

1 6. Of the German races, on the contrary, it is perhaps 
enough to say that the Reformation arose amongst them, 
and is practically confined to them. With much that is 
most admirable and precious, there is yet a danger in all 
German peoples of a resolution of faith into sentiment, of 
a disappearance of missionary power and a loss of sympathy 
with those foreigpa to themselves. For while we acknowledge 
that the Reformation was based on an appropriation of what 
was great in other times for present use, we must yet regret 
the absence of one most important practical element, not to 
speak of thought and speculation. The Reformation found 
its instruments in a recourse to the sources of ancient 
thought. It was aided by a study of the Scriptures in 
their original tongues, by a new intelligence of history, by 
a new appreciation of the inheritance derived from the past. 
The principles of the Reformers owed a good deal to Greek 
thought, but even more perhaps to Rome. When they threw 
off the influence of the imported Aristotelian philosophy, to 
quote an author already referred to®, they * instantly supplied 
its place with Law. It is difficult to say whether the reli- 
gpious system of Calvin or the religious system of Arminius 
has the more markedly legal character.' This (notwithstand- 
ing its exaggeration) was perhaps necessary and usefiil at the 
time. But it is ever to be lamented that they did not at 
the same time make provision for carrying on the Roman 
spirit of organized self-sacrifice for a common end. Perhaps 
this may be the work reserved for our own day, as it certainly 
is one of our most pressing wants. 

o Maine, Ancient Law, ch. ix. p. 364. 
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I. The Western Aryans or Tavana. Difficulties of deciding the compara- 
tive dates of their separations. 2. Theory of the affinities of Latin to 
Greek and Celtic. 3. The presence of Celts in Italy testified by local names. 
4. Probability that the original Umbriana were Celts. 

5. Other races. The Messapians or lapygiaTis. Aryo -Pelasgic ? 

6. The Etrusccma : their three settlements. Theories as to their origin, 
i. Names home hy the Etruscans. Tyrrheni, Tyrseni ; = Tusci, Etnisci ; — 
House-builders ? Accounts of HeUanicus and Herodotus. Ras^na = Rhaeti 1 
7. ii. Mrtiscan lomguage. Aryo-Pelasgic ? Grammatical forms. Unexplained 
element. 8. iii. Etruscan customs. Asiatic character. 9. Conclusion. 

10. The Osco-Sahellians. Opsci, Opici (Ausones), and Siculi. Greek use of 
the word Opici. Samnites. Sabines. Marsi. 11. The ^o&e^^-Oscafi language : 
monuments of it. The constituents of the Italian group of languages. 

12. Characteristics of the Italian languages. 13. Distinctions between 
Latin and the other non -Latin languages in alphabet : pronunciation : gram- 
matical forms. 14. Geographical position of Latium. Volcanic nature of the 
Campagna. Alba. Aricia. Lavinium. 15. Peculiarities of the Latin cha- 
racter. Capacity of political organization. Negative characteristics. 



I. In the last Lecture we gave a sketch of the life of the 
pre-historic Aryans, and attempted to define the place of 
Roman civilization as representing one of the great races 
of the West. We shall now examine the place of Rome and 
of the Latin race in Italy. 

We have already remarked upon the great division into 
Eastern and Western Aryans. The Eastern remained more 
primitive and settled nearer their birth-place, and preserved 
more of their ancient customs and language. The Western 
travelled farther, and were more progressive. If the Eastern 
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claimed particularly the name of Arya^ the Western had that 
of Yavana {:=^juvenes\ * the young races' — the Javan of Scrip- 
ture, and the IaFov€s or lonians of the Greeks ». The Eastern 
division consisting of Indians and Iranians, is thought to 
have split in consequence of the religious reforms of Zoro- 
aster ^. The causes of the dispersion of the Western Aryans 
and the relative dates of their separation are questions of very 
great difficulty. Generally, we may say that the language 
which has deviated most from the old Aryan type, must have 
separated first, as requiring the longest time for its decay. 
But the enquiry is complicated by two causes. First, we do 
not rightly know what value to give to the different processes 
of decay ; and secondly, we are not able to compare languages 
at the same actual dates. No Latin monimients, for instance, 
are as old as Homer, while our Gothic is of the fourth, our 
Celtic, not earlier than the seventh, century of our era. But 
the first complication is even greater. We do not rightly 
know what weight to assign to degeneracy of vowels as com- 
pared with that of infiexions, or of grammar as compared with 
that of vocabulary, while comparative syntax has only lately 
begun to be studied. It is evident, also, that in some peoples 
the rate of decay in one of these particulars is often faster 
than in another, and that decay, in general may be much 
influenced by external circumstances. It is easy to see why 
the old Norse of Iceland has remained almost unaltered for a 
thousand years, while the Anglo-Saxon of England has com- 
pletely changed. But we should not understand it if we were 
as ignorant of the history of these two countries as we are, for 
instance, of some of the Italian tribes. It is, therefore, a very 
hazardous undertaking to fill up the gap in the history of the 
Latin race, which occurs between their original home in 
Baotria and tteir historical appearance in central Italy. 

2. Professor Schleicher has given a SAort Sketch of the 
History of the Italian Languayes^ in which he endeavours, to 
some extent, to supply this deficiency®. He concludes, on 

» Pictet, Z. c, torn. i. p. 58 sq. ; Lenormant, I.e., torn. ii. p. 275. 
>> Max Midler, Lectures, ser.i. pp. 199 and 235. 

« Kurzer cibriss der OesrJi. der ItcUUehen Spracherit von A. Schleicher, in 
Bhein. Mus. N. F. vol. ziv, for 1859. 
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grounds of language, that the first great offshoot from the 
Aryan stock consisted of the North-European tribes, that is, 
of the Germans and Slavo-Lithuanians, whose languages have 
lost, among other things, the augment and the conjunctive 
mood in verbs, and the ablative case in nouns. Then, after 
an interval, they were followed by the South-Europeans, who 
depraved the original vowels A, i, u, which the Asiatics more 
closely retained, and gave up the instrumental cases as the 
North-Europeans had the ablative. So far we may conclude 
with great probability, but there is greater doubt as to the 
next stage. Schleicher assumes an Italo-Celtic period, in 
which Latin was differentiated from Greek, which parted 
sooner from the stock. This does not prevent him from re- 
cognizing the strong affinities of Greek and Latin, to which, 
with other scholars, he sometimes applies the common name 
of Pelasgic, but in other points he contradicts more general 
theories*^. Great difficulty here arises from the lateness of 
the Celtic known to us, from the tendency which it shews to 
foreign assimilation, and from the paucity of competent Celtic 
scholars. But the arguments of Schleicher appear to have 
weight. He insists, for instance, on the preservation of aspi- 
rates in Greek, and not in Latin or Celtic ; the loss of the dual 
number in the same languages; the dislike of Greek to the 
spirants (s, J, v), which they retain ; the preservation of the B 
(orig. bh) in the dative plural, for which Greek substitutes 
the locative ; the new form of the middle verb in -r, and of the 
future ; and lastly, the very large number of words common 
to Italic and Celtic, but not found in Greek — such as the Erse 

^ For instance, M. de St. Aymour {La Langue Latine Etvdiie dana VunitS 
Indo-Europdenne, vol. i. Paris, 1868, p. 13 sq.), whose hypothesis is as foUows. 
He thinks that the Celts were the first to move westward, and were driven 
into Europe by the Oermans. The Germans, ascending the Danube, them< 
selves yielded to the pressure of the Slavonians on the east. The Pelasgians, 
taking the direct course into Europe, prevented the Germans from occupying 
any of the southern lands, while they conquered and absorbed any Celtic 
settlers who were already in possession. Mr. Latham again (Elements of Com- 
paroitive Philology j London, i86a, chap. 77) connects the Latin more closely 
with the Slavonic than with any language except Greek ; but he also holds it 
probable that the Sanskrit came from Europe, and from a Lithuanian or 
Slavonic centre. Some German scholars have claimed a near relationship of 
their own language to Latin. 
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tir, terra = yrj ; prim, primus = Trp&Tos ; oin^ oinos {unus) = 
cIs ®. On the other hand, it may be said that the dative form 
above mentioned is ahnost the only real case-form in Celtic, 
and is only found in Irish ^. But there are traces of the 
terminations of other cases « which, like the terminations in 
early Latin and so-called Umbrian, when literature was scanty, 
had a marked tendency to drop away. The very facility of 
assimilation in Celtic, which makes arguments from a com- 
parison of vocabulary so dangerous, ma^ be itself a proof of 
original affinity. These questions are not yet thoroughly 
worked, and we must suspend our judgment upon them. We 
must, at any rate, allow a large element in Latin, which is 
foreign to Greek, and may be akin to Celtic. 

3. Whether, however, we assume an Italo-Celtic stage of 
language or not, there are other reason^ for supposing a very 
early contact between the two races — a contact before the 
opening of the History of Eome. The presence of Celts, or of 
their near kindred in Italy, is testified by one of the most 
enduring records, that of local names. The Cymric branch of 
the Celts have left their traces on the Alpine passes which 
they crossed. Who, for instance, that has travelled the great 
roads of Wales and Switzerland has not noticed the Nants of 
both countries ? There is a Nante on the St. Gothard close to 
Airolo, and a iV^^^-d'Arpenaz near Sallenches, to remind us of 
Nant Gwynant and Nant Ffrancon. Who, again, has not put 
together the Pen of Pen-y-gwryd and of the Pennine Alps and 
the Apennines? When we pass to Italy we find the same 
correspondence of names, and that not only in the Gallic 
provinces, but even to the south of Rome. We recognize 
easily Afon or Avon in Aven-s and Ufen-s ; dwr in Dur-ius 
(as in Douro) ; Esk in Aes-is and Gal-aes-us ; Cl^de (= clith 



• For a further list, see below, Appendix A. 

f Latham, EUmenta, chap. 80, p. 668. He supposes the Celtic language to be 
in a lower agglutinative or Ugrian stage, not to have decayed from a higher. 
' What are fragments of inflection in the eyes of the best Celtic scholars, are 
in mine rudiments.' Ch. 8a, p. 695. ^ 

8 See Schleicher, Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatiht Weimar, 2*® 
Aufl., 1866, under the different cases. In the portion of the work relating to 
Brse he had the assistance of Mr. Whitley Stokes. 
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or clyd) in Clit-umnus ** ; lAan in Medio-lan-um ; Gwent in 
Bene-vent-um, perhaps, and in Tre-vent-um, which last con- 
tains another common Celtic word tre^ a place or dwelling. 
The Tamarus, again, of Samnium, can be nothing else but 
our own Tamar and the Spanish Tambre ; the Savo of Cam- 
pania and the Sapis* of Umbria cannot be dissociated from 
the (Celtic) Savus of Pannonia, and the two Sabis of Belgic 
and Cisalpine Gaul. In all these there are Celtic roots, and, 
what is more, Cymric rather than Gadhelic. The Gadhelic 
test-word magh (as in Ar-magh, Mag-untiacum, Mag-nesia), 
appears only in the country of the Boii, who belong to a later 
and historical period^, 

4. Of the other local names, those of the Umbrians and 
AmbroneSy and of the river TJmhro^ are perhaps the most sug- 
gestive. Let us consider how the Umbrians come before us. 
They are represented by ancient authors as the aborigines of 
Italy, and by some of them as of Gaulish origin. They 
extended probably at one time from the Padus to the Nar, 
and from the Adriatic to the Tuscan sea^, into the latter of 
which the Umbro flows. In historical times, however, we 
find them driven by the Etruscans and other immigrants into 
the highlands on the east of the Apennines. Now it is in 
this neighbourhood that we discover perhaps the largest pro- 
portion of names with Celtic roots. Such are the rivers 
Aes-is, Bed-es-is, Aven-s™, Vom-an-us, Clit-umnus, and the 
towns of Treb-ia, Trej-a, Tre-vent-um, Cor-ton-a, Cumer-ium, 
'and Camer-inum, which belonged, no doubt, to the tribe 
Camertes. The ' Rosea rura Velini,' near Eeate, one of the ori- 
ginal Umbrian towns, seem to give another instance of Celtic 
nomenclature. They were, as Cicero tells us, constantly flooded 
by the river Velinus" ; and to their marshy character they 

^ Corssen, however, would connect it with di in itKivWf clivus, clitellae, &c. 
See Curtius, Qr, Etym.y p. 139 ; ed. 2. 

* E. g. in Ccrp. Inter, Lot, i. No. 141 8, found at Sassina. 

"^ Livy, V. 35. For most of these names I may refer to Isaac Taylor's Words 
and Places^ and to Pictet, Z.c, i. p. 134 (Sur les Cours de I'Eau). 

> Cf. Hdt. i. 94 ; Plin. iii. 14. 

"» There is also an Aventia in Etruria. 

n The name of the Velinus may very prohahly be connected with fi\09, 
a marsh, following the suggestion of Dionys. i. 20, with regard to Velia. 

D 
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owe their name, which may be derived from the Celtic ros^ 
rhos^ a moor, a word we know so well in Pen-rose and Mel- 
rose. All this would lead us to conclude the settlement of 
a Celtic race in Umbria. But it may be said that the Um- 
brians themselves were not Celtic, but may have inherited 
these names from an older population. We may answer by 
reference to their own name, which they are not likely to have 
borrowed from others. We have noticed that some ancient 
writers asserted their Gaulish origin®. The same also is said 
of the Ambrones and Ligurians. These names, UmbriP, 
TJmbro, Ambrones, Ambra,(a tributary of the Amus), natu- 
rally lead us to think of our own Humber, * and of the Ymbra- 
land through which it flowed *i.' We might even suggest that 
the names Cumbria, Cymri or Cimbri, and Cimmerii, including 
Camertes, Camerinum, and Cumeria, were only more perfect 
forms of the same stem. But, however this may be, we have 
at any rate a strong presumption in favour of the Celtic 
afiinities of the XJmbrians, a presumption from tradition, and 
from a remarkable series of local names. There is one ob- 
jection, however, to this conclusion, namely, that the so-called 
Umbrian language does not seem particularly near to Celtic. 
But it has been assumed without sufficient authority that the 
language of the Iguvine Tables is the Umbrian. The lan- 
guage of those Tables is very important, and throws much 
light by comparison both on Oscan and Latin, with which 
it is cognate ; but from the lack of other evidence, except that 
Iguvium was an old Umbrian town, we cannot be fully sure 
that it was the Umbrian language. Even supposing it to be 
the language generally spoken in Umbria about v.c. 400, it 
may have been received from the stronger Sabine population, 
who were their neighbours on the South. We may call this 
language Umbrian for the sake of convenience, but we must 
remember that we do so only hypothetically. 



o M. AntoniuB and Bocchus ap. Solin. c. 2. Serv. ad V. Aen. xii. 753, quoted 
by Donaldson, Varron. ii. § 18. 

p L. Lange (JRQm. AU. § 21, vol. i. p. 51, 1863) seems to derive their name 
from umbra, and to connect it with their forest life (Waldleben). This does 
not take into account the other names with which it is evidently allied. 

•1 Donaldson, Va/rron. ut supra. 
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5. Of the other Italian peoples there are only two of primary 
importance as regards Rome — ^the Sabello-Oseans, who were 
nearly akin to the Latins, and the Etruscans, who were cer- 
tainly much the reverse. Without embarking on the ethnology 
of the smaller tribes, we may mention, besides these, one other 
people, the lapygians or Messapians, These last were settled, 
in historical times, in quite the south of Italy. Scanty in- 
scriptions in their dialect are found pretty frequently in the 
Terra d'Otranto— the heel of Italy — ^from Bari to Capo di 
Leuca^. Brundisium, for instance, was a Messapian town, and 
we are told that its name meant in that language a stag or 
stag's head. These inscriptions are in Greek letters, writt^en 
almost universally from left to right. Of all the Italian 
peoples, the Messapians alone, beside the Etruscans, made 
early use of epitaphs. It is in connection with these that 
almost the only feet of lapygian grammar has been made out. 
Many of them appear to be in the form of a nominative 
followed by a genitive. Such are 

AA+TAZ MOAAAHIAIHI Laxtas {son) of Moldahias. 

BIXATAS SOAAHIAIHI Bizaias {son) of SolaAias. 

If this is true, we shall get a genitive in -aihi^ answering to 
the Sanskrit -asya and the Greek -oo-to (later -oio^ -ov). Hence 
we may conclude that the Messapian is an Aryan language. 
That it is fer removed from Greek or Latin is evident. The 
suggestion that it was the language of the primitive popu- 
lation of Greece and Italy, whom we may for the sake of a 
well-known name call Pelasgian, is ingenious and plausible. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the ease with which they were 
assimilated by Greek settlers on the coast. It is not unlikely, 
also, but at the same time not sufficiently verified, that the 
modem representative of their languages, and of other Pelas- 

' They were collected by or through Count Giamb. de' Tommasi, and were first 
published in a complete form by Th. Mommsen in die Unteritalischen Dialecten, 
Leipz. 1850, pp. 43-98. They are to be found also in Fabretti's Corpus In- 
tcriptumum ItcHicarvm, Turin, 1861-7, together with the Etruscan, Umbrian, 
Oscan, &c., with &csimiles and a glossary compiled from various authors. A 
review of this book may be found in the Journal dea Satxmts, July, Aug., Sept., 
Dec., 1869. 

D a 
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gian tongues, is the Albanian ^ But, notwithstanding some 
analogies, we cannot think it at all necessary that this popu- 
lation appears in this part of Italy because it was driven down 
by immigrants from the North. The passage of voyagers 
across the Adriatic is, it would seem, equally probable. 

6. But to return to more important races. The first 
of these to be considered are the Etruscans^ upon whom 
we must say a few words in their ethnological relations. 
We have already mentioned their conquest of the ancient 
Umbrian territory, that is, of Etruria proper, but they had 
other settlements, both to the north of the Apennines and 
in Campania. This last, we can scarcely doubt, was of 
a later origin than the central settlement ; but it is not 
easy to decide the claims of priority urged on behalf of 
the two to its north. The question is not in itself an 
interesting one, but it is closely connected with that of 
the origin of the ruce. Various conjectures have been 
made, of which we must give a brief account. The data on 
which they rest may be divided into three classes : i. the 
names borne by the Etruscans ; ii. the evidence of their 
language ; iii. the peculiarities of their customs. 

i. The names borne hy the Etruscans as a people. By the 
Greeks the Etruscans were called Tyrrheni and Tyrseni, by 
the Romans Tusci and Etrusci, and by themselves B;asena* or 
Rasenna. It seems plausible to suppose the first two pairs of 
names to be identical, the stem in each case being Turs-- or 
TniS'^ with the parallel terminations -entis and -cv^. The 
meaning of the name may perhaps be found in the word 
'turris' or *tursis^ (Pind. Olymp, ii. 70), signifying a high 
building, hall, or palace (not perhaps at first a * tower'). That 
such buildings were a distinguishing mark of the Tuscans we 
know from extant remains, and from the fact that the Romans 
borrowed their hall or atrium from this people. But the name 
Tyrrheni among the Greeks was not confined to the Etrurians, 

■ For instance, 'Daxtas' may be connected with the Epirotic haJ^a^B&huxaa, 
of Hesychius, and the Albanian Ikr : and the Messapian 0avpia = oUia (Etym. 
M.), with the Alb. fiov/ia, *to place* (A. Maury, Eev. of Fabretti in J(yu/mal 
des SavantSf Dec. 1869, p. 730 n). 

* Dionys. A,B. i. 30. 
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but conferred on so-called Pelasgians, in Thessaly and about 
the Aegean Sea, and sometimes applied generally to all the 
inhabitants of Italy. Tyrrhenian Pelasgians are said by Hel- 
lanicus " to have landed from Thessaly at the Spinetic mouth 
of the Po, in the reign of Nanas, son of Tentamides, and to 
have spread over the country as far as Cortona. The other 
ancient Greek account, commonly accepted by the Romans, 
is given by Herodotus*. This is, as is well known, that 
Tyrsenus, son of Atys, king of Lydia, during a grievous 
famine, was allotted to lead half the people to seek a new 
home, and was carried to the country of the Umbrians (Om- 
brici), which was called after his name Tyrsenia. But Dio- 
nysius argued against this, that the Lydian historian Xanthus 
made no mention of it ; that he named the sons of Atys Lydus 
and Toryhus (or Torrhebus) ; and that both in language and 
customs the Etruscans were very difierent from the Lydians 7. 
Making the deductions we must on these grounds, it will yet 
remain probable that the Tyrrhenians were a foreign people, 
who approached by sea, and that they were akin to nations 
of Greece and Asia Minor. It is as probable that they entered 
Italy by the east as by the west coast. The story of Hella- 
nicus has nothing at all impossible in it, and the name of the 
king, Nanas, which he mentions, is interesting, as nearly coin- 
ciding with the name Nanus, or * dwarf,^ which the Etruscans 
gave to Odysseus (qu. = ^the little man'). Other authors 
also connect Cortona with Ulysses, who appears to have been 
worshipped there ^, as Aeneas was at Lavinium, and Diomedes 
in lapygia and other parts of Italy. The name of the place, 
also, is strikingly like that of the Thessalian Gyrtone. It 
has always been a custom for colonists to transfer names 

■ Dionys. A, R. i. 28, 29. 

* Hdt. i. 98. Dionysius does not correctly report him when he says that 
he makes the Tyrrhenians come to the west of Italy. Herodotus merely says, 
* they arrived among the Umbrians.* 

y Dionys. A. R. i. 28, 30. 

■ K. Schwenk, Mythol. der Romer^ P'4Si» refers to Tzetzes on Lycophron, 
Alex. 805, 806, and 1244, where he quotes Theopompus (Fr. 114, ed Miill. Fr. 
Hist, Or. vol. i.). Tzetzes interpreted the name Nanus, to suit the text of Lyco- 
phron, as * the wanderer.' But the fact that it meant 'dwarf/ both in Greek 
and Latin, is of more importance. 
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from their native countiy to their new settlements, and 
this may be the justification of our countrymen in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

We now come to the name Rasena. It is only found in 
Dionysius; but we need not doubt that it was really used 
by the people. The conjecture of Niebuhr, that this name 
represents the conquering race, a moimtain people from Bhae- 
tia, has much to recommend it. They will then have been 
related to the subject races, just as the Magyars to the 
Hungarians, and the Normans to the Saxons. Dr. Donald- 
son supports this view by an explanation of the name Ras 
as = Ros, * the nmners,' and refers to the similar aristocratic 
name ' Celeres,' at Rome. He believes the Ras, or Rasena, to 
have been a Scandinavian or Low-German people, and on 
this hypothesis explains various difficulties in the Etruscan 
language. He would also derive the name Et-rur-ia, or 
Et-rus-ia, from the same root. 

7. ii. The Etruaean language. The language of this people is 
known to us from a number of inscriptions, chiefly on sepul- 
chres, works of art, and votive oflerings, the longest of which 
is one of forty-six lines from Perugia. The alphabet in 
which they are written is found from Tyrol and Styria 
southwards. It is a modification of the Greek, with several 
new letters, and is the medium through which the Oscans 
and Umbrians received their alphabets. The inscriptions 
are written almost always from right to left, according to 
the Semitic and old Greek custom. The language has hitherto 
refdsed to give up its secret, though we may consider some 
points with regard to it to be settled. 

One of its most marked characteristics in its later stage, 
is a depravation of terminations and an omission of vowels. 
This is seen in such transcriptions of names as Clutmsta for 
Clytemnestra, Aplun for Apollon, Urste for Orestes, Elchsntre 
for Alexandres, Menle for Menelaos, &c. They pronounced, 
it would seem, thickly and indistinctly, and conftised and u^ 
h and jo, c and g^ d and L They had, in fact, no signs for 
b and ^, and generally only one for c, ^, and k. They pre- 
served all the aspirates, and constantly interchanged them 
with the mutes. This tendency to decay, and the character 
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of the inscriptions themselves, will best account for the diffi- 
culty in discovering the inflectional system of the language. 
Various writers have tried to prove its Semitic character, such 
as the Padre Tarquini in Italy, Herr Stickel in Germany, and 
M. Chavee in France, who is followed by his pupil, M. de 
Saint Aymour. As I have not had leisure to examine their 
arguments, I cannot criticise them; but they have not met 
with much acceptance amongst philologists. On the other 
hand, various modifications have been found, which seem 
rightly to be regarded as inflections of an Aryan type*. We 
may, for instance, decline the name Aule = Aulus^ as follows : — 

nom. Aule, cf. Alfa and Pumpu. 
gen. Aules, Alfas Pumpus, 

dat. Aulesi. 
ace. and abl. Aule, 

The common word clan (a son or daughter) seems to have 
the nom. pi. clenar, and the datives clensi (sing.) and clenarasi 
(pi.) We find also genitives plural in -usum from nouns in 
-«*, as Vel'USum jfrom Vel{i)u ; and in -thura from nouns in -^, 
as Velthuri'thura from Felthuria, The words amce, turce^ may 
be preterites, and answer to amicuit (i. e. sepelivit) and dedit 
(cf. Umbr. dirsa, dersa, &c. with this sense). The numerals 
I, :j, 3, 4, 5, 6, namely, Mack, Thu, Zal or Tzal, Huth, Ci or 
Cis, Sa or Sas, do not, however, resemble the well-known 
Aryan numerals in any strong degree. Nor, indeed, are 
there many resemblances made out between the vocabulary 
of the Etruscans and that of the Greeks or Italians. We 
have a few such, as mi = kixi, d\A\ verse = irvpabs (in arse verse, 
i. e. averte ignem) ; afil = ala>v, aetas; etera = Irepos, Umb. eter, 
etra ; Usil = Sol (cf. ausum, aurum, Aurora) ; Lasa, Lar (cf. 
lascivus). We can construe, therefore, an easy sepulchral 
inscription like the following with some certainty : — Larthi{a) 
Ceisi[a) Ceises Vel{i)us Felsinas Raunth{i)us. seek, avils sas 
amce, Uples.y almost certainly corresponds to ^ Larthia Ceisia, 

» A dear r48wm6 of the fcicts wiU be found in A. Maury's Review of Fabretti, 
already referred to. Th. Benfey {Oesch. der SprachvjUs,, Munchen, 1869) 
refers to Lorenz's articles in Kuhn and Schleicher, Beitrdge, iv. i sq., 171 
sq., y. 204, as a methodical attempt to ally Etruscan with Latin. 
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daughter (sech) of Celsius Velius Velsina Raunthius [Aruntius] , 
six (i/ears) of age, Upilius interred {hery But very much 
yet remains to be done. There are many inscriptions which 
have received no satisfactory reading, and of course many 
more words at which only guesses can be made. 

Dr. Donaldson has followed out his theory of the ' Scandi- 
navian or Low- German ' affinities of the Rasena, with a great 
deal of ingenuity. But his results are not convincing. On 
the other hand, the Pelasgic, or Old Greek character of the 
Tyrrhenians, seems to be supported by what has been made 
out of the language. 

8. iii. Etruscan customs. We must here give a very few 
words to this subject. As a nation, the Etruscans had no 
good character. In their earliest days they were addicted 
to piracy. In later times they were luxurious and sensual. 
At all times they were superstitious, with an especial tendency 
to the worship of infernal powers, and to observance of omens 
and signs. Their best qualities were activity in agriculture 
and in arts, such as building, and working metals for use 
or ornament. Through their early intercourse with the 
Phoenicians and with the Greeks, we cannot now well dis- 
tinguish what was or was not original in them. There is 
much to show a generally Asiatic character in the Etrus- 
cans, and they had some customs which might well be Lydian 
or Maeonian^; but conclusive evidence as to their origin is 
wanting. 

9. On the whole, we may say of the Etruscans, that the 
most important part of them were of the Aryan race, and 
probably of the Pelasgian stock, with more of Asiatic quali- 
ties than the Greeks or Latins had. As to the question 
of priority of settlement, it seems probable that their first 
occupation extended over a great part of Lombardy, but 
that they were not driven into the hills of Tyrol and Rhaetia 



•» A passage of Plautus {Cist. II. iii. 20) has often been compared with Hdt. 
i. 93 in proof of this ; and the name {MestJdea) of the Maeonian leader in the 
Iliad, has certainly an Etruscan sound (II. B. 864.) Sir G. C. Lewis (f. c, 
p. 443) refers to the tomb of Porsenna at Clusium (Plin. xxxvi. 19), and to 
their ritual, government, and intellectual torpor, as confirmations of their 
Oriental character. 
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till the invasion of the Gauls. Supposing the Rasena to have 
come from Rhaetia, they could not have had the alphabet till 
they came in contact with the Tyrseni. The mixed people, 
the Etruscans, are not likely to have settled in those parts 
till such time as they were driven from their richer posses- 
sions by fresh invaders — the Gauls. The division between 
the two settlements in Lombardy and Etruria proper, may 
have resulted from the different character of the nations with 
which they came in contact. South Etruria, from its dealings 
with Greeks and Phoenicians, became sooner civilized, and 
claimed, perhaps without strict justice, to have founded the 
settlements in the north. Such a claim is by no means 
ujiexampled in ancient history. 

lo. To speak Etruscan and Gallic, was to speak a tongue 
imknown to the Romans; to speak Oscan or YoUdan^ was 
merely the sign of a clown or provincial. The remaining 
Italian people, whom we have mentioned, were as certainly 
nearly akin to the Latins, as the Etruscans and lapygians 
were not. We have called them Osco-Sahelliany as it is 
generally allowed that these people were of a common origin. 
The Oscans (Opici, Opsci, or Osci) are said by ancient writers 
to be the same as the Ausones^. They were, with their neigh- 
bours the Siculi, the Italian races first known to the Greeks, 
and we may, without injustice, consider them to have been 
practically the same people. To the fact that the Oscans 
were the Italian tribe earliest known to the Greeks, must 
be attributed their extension of the name Opicia to the whole 
of Central Italy, to the great anger of the Romans®. It 
has been suggested that Opsci means * workers,' and Siculi 
* reapers,' and this would agree with their settlement in the 
most fertile part of Italy, namely, Campania, and the lands to 
the south and east. In these settlements they were exposed 
to the immigrations of Greeks and Etruscans, coming as 
pirates and colonists, by sea, and were invaded from behind 
by land, by a branch of their Sabellian kindred, namely, 

Titinius ap. Fest. v. Obacumt ' Qui Obsce et Volsce fabulantur oam Latine 
nesciunt/ Fr. 1. 104, ed. Bibbeck. 

* Aiistot. Fr. 247 a ; Antiochus, Fr. 8 ; ed. Miiller, Fr. H, Or, 
e Cp. Thuc. vi. 4, with Cato, ad M. FU, de Medic, ed. Jord. p. 77. 
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the Samnites or Safini ; for thus their name appears on coins. 
(The Greek form 2aurtrat shows the transition.) The Oscans 
had no natural strength of character ; they appear to have 
been an enervated and sensual people, and could do little 
to resist the attacks of this vigorous mountain tribe, an 
off-shoot of the great Sabine stock of the Central Apennines. 
The hardihood and virtue of the Salines is one of the com- 
monest themes of Roman poetry, and Sabine immigrants 
were one of the most useful elements of Roman population. 
The Samnites, on the other hand, were the most important 
Italian enemies of Rome, as their kindred, the Marsi, were 
afterwards her bravest soldiers. 

II. Of the Sabellian language proper we have no monu- 
ments, but we have a certain number of specimens of the 
Oscan or Sabello-Oscan, The most important of these are 
the Bantine Table, the Cippus Abellanus, and the bronze 
tablet of Agnone. The Bantine Table comes from the south 
of the Oscan land, the borders of Lucania. The Cippus Abel- 
lanus contains a treaty between the neighbouring towns of 
Nola and Abella, and the Tablet of Agnone was lately dis- 
covered in Northern Samnium. These three places, then, are 
points which show pretty well the limits of the Oscan tongue. 
It is a language which has much that is common with the 
language of the Iguvine Tables and the Latin. But it is 
much easier to understand than the so-called Umbrian, and is 
far less degenerated in form. These three, with the Fohcian, 
of which we have some slight knowledge^, make up the group 
of ancient Italian languages known to philologists. The re- 
marks made about Latin at the beginning of the Lecture (§ 2) 
apply generally to all of them, and whatever aflSnities Latin 
has with Celtic, the same in great measure exist for the other 
old Italian tongues. 

i:^. As distinguished from the Celts the Italians retained 
the ablative case and the reduplicated perfect. But, from the 

' The remains of lihe VoUcian idiom have been treated of by W. Corssen, de 
VoUcorum Ungtui, 1858. Cf. also Zum SabeUUchen Dialekt, 1S61, 1S66, in 
Kuhn*s Zeitschrifi, vols. x. and xy. I take the latter reference from Benfey, 
I.e. Our knowledge of Oscan owes most to the studies of Klenze and 
Mommsen. 
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caus€is above mentioned, it is not easy to say whether this was 
an original difference, or a mark of later decay in Celtic. The 
Italians, again, said h or/* for dh^ where the Celts followed the 
original more closely and said d» An instance of this is 
fomid in the words rufus^ rubefy Umbr. rufrUy rofa against 
Ir. Tuady which agrees more nearly with all the other lan- 
guages, of which our own English red is an instance «. 

The general characteristics of the Italian dialects, as dis- 
tinguished from other Aryan languages which come nearest 
to them, may be summed up as follows : — 

In Phonology they retained the spirants «, /, v ; but they 
lost the aspirated letters th^ ph, ch^ and had a tendency to 
drop the aspirate. They constantly curtailed or contracted 
the terminations of their words, getting rid of the short final 
vowels and not unfrequently of the long ones. This mutila- 
tion, common to the other dialects, was prevalent in Umbrian 
to a painful extent. In Inflexion they retained the ablative case 
in -^, and preserved the b in the dative plural, at least in Latin. 
On the other hand, they lost the dual number, both in nouns 
and verbs. The middle verb has also left few traces in 
Italian, and has been supplied with a new passive form 
in -r. 

13. The distinctions between the Italian languages them- 
selves may also be shortly stated. The alphabets of the 
non-Latin languages were derived, as we have said, from 
the Etruscans. They had neither the letters O, Q, or X, 
which the Etruscans wanted; and they borrowed the pecu- 
liar 8, the sign for F, which the latter people had invented — 
their D or ^ being pronounced, it is supposed, as V. The 
Oscans had two peculiar letters answering to I and w; and 
the Umbrians also two answering to g and rs — ^but these last 
had no proper d or g. The old Latin alphabet, as is well 
known, consisted of the twenty-one letters, A B C D E P Z 
HIKLMNOPQRSTVX. (See Appendix B.) 

In pronunciation, one of the most prominent distinctions 
was in the substitution of P for Q in the non-Latin dialects — 
for instance oi pis for quis^ pitpit for quidquid. We have 
already observed that they had no letter answering to Q. 

B Schleicher, EJie. Mm., he, p. 343. 
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In the genitive case the Latin in the first and second de- 
clensions adopted the locative form, while the other Italian 
languages retained that in 5 or r, and the locative in its 
proper sense. In the same way they preserved the s in the 
future, as in her -est ; while the Latins formed a new future 
in 'ho from the root Jn-^, or used the optative in its place : 
they also had a new imperfect in eram from the root -es. 
The Umbrian infinitive in -urn as in devaum (to take an oath, 
call upon the gods), is also foreign to Latin, which usually 
employs the verbal dative in -ese -ere (orig. -asai), 

Latin is of course the only one of these languages that 
reached any real stage of literary development. 

14. These details are not perhaps in themselves very in- 
teresting, but besides their use in interpreting ancient docu- 
ments, they help us to fix in our minds the distinct position 
of the Latin race in Italy. We have examined, more or less 
minutely, all the languages spoken in this peninsula. They 
all have some relation to Latin ; they all are distinct from it. 
Oscan, Umbrian, Celtic, Messapian, Etruscan, have affinities to 
Latin in a greater or less degree, and probably in the order in 
which I have just now placed them : but none of them can by 
any possibility be confused with Latin. We have, then, to 
consider what were the peculiarities of this race and how 
it comes before us in Italy. 

The Latins were geographically situated on the centre of 
the west coast of Italy, within a half circle composed of the 
people of which we have been speaking. To their immediate 
North were the Etruscans, then the Umbrians, next the 
Sabines and Sabellians to the East, and to the South the 
Oscans, represented by Aequi of the hills behind Praeneste, 
and the Vohd of the coast, whose capital was Antium. Be- 
tween these two tribes, so well known as the early enemies of 
Rome, came the Hernici^ inhabiting the valley of ^he Trerus 
up to the gap of Praeneste — ^whose alliance was so advanta- 
geous to the City. These different peoples were not so sharply 
divided from one another as those of Greece ; there did not 

^ From the same root comes the imperfect in -ham, peculiar to Italian, and 
found both in Latin and Oscan, e. g. Osc. fvrfanB-^'LiaX, fvrbant, (Schl. 
Comp, § 296 a, p. 809.) 
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exist in Italy the same natural barriers between one region and 
another, though there were equal differences in soil and 
climate. But we may generally draw a distinction between 
the East and Western halves of Italy. It is as if the two 
peninsulas turned their backs upon one another, since the 
East coast of Greece and the West of Italy were respectively 
the most civilized and the chief sources of progress. Of the 
Italian peoples we have mentioned, the Etruscans to the north 
of Latium were the most advanced in agriculture, in com- 
merce, and in arts. The Oscans also had some skill in 
working their rich soil ; whilst the peoples to the east of Italy 
were still devoted mainly to keeping cattle. Such were the 
Sabellian tribes which bore names taken from animals, the 
Italic Hirpini, PicenteSy and LucaniK The Latins, without 
having such a fertile territory as Campania, and without the 
cleverness of the Etruscans, developed more quickly than the 
Sabines. Their country was an undulating volcanic plain 
stretching between the Apennines and the coast, where it was 
bordered by a strip of marshy forest — ager macerrimus litoro- 
msimusque^. On isolated scarped hills in this Campagiui 
the Latin cities were built, and had various ancient federa- 
tions amongst themselves. Of these, that of Alba was 
always important ; and the Alban Mount, the chief point of 
volcanic upheaval, was the natural and traditional centre of 
Latium. But Lavinium and Aricia^ the first in earlier, the 
second in later times, vied with Alba in religious importance. 
The former perhaps may have once been the Latin town joar 

* The name Sabini is derived by Gato (Orig. i. 7, ed. Jordan) from Sabus, 
a Lacedaemonian, and by others from other words, e. g. from aifitcBcu, May 
not the origin from one of the rivers (Sdbis, &c.) be suggested as probable ? 
After writing this I find that Mommsen (UrUerit, Dialekt. p. 293) recognizes 
the connection of these names, but derives them all from Sapinn8='n€vicrjf so 
that the name Sahini is identical with the Peucetii of Scylax. This is inge- 
nious, and the last conjecture seems probable, at least as to usage and popular 
if not real derivation. But the derivation of the river names from r. sava (Ir. 
8uay a rivulet, sa, a torrent), is practically distinct from that of the tree from 
aapa (as picea from pix), though it is possible the two roots were origin- 
ally the same. 

^ Fabius ap. Serv. ad Aen. i. 3. 

1 See the notice of the dedication of the Lucua Dianius at Aricia by the 
most important Latin towns, in Cato, Orig, ii. 21. 
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excellence (Qu. Lavinus=Latinu8). Here, no doubt, was the 
first seat of the worship of Aeneas and of the Penates in 
Latium ; and from its introduction by Greek immigrants, as 
part of the cult of Aphrodite, arose the story afterwards so 
famous in its Roman dress. Even so late as the time of 
Macrobius, in the last days of paganism, the consuls and 
praetors on entering upon oflBce went thither to offer certain 
sacrifices to Vesta and the Penates™. 

15. The peculiarities of the Latin character cannot be as 
easily distinguished as those of the language and position of 
Latium. The qualities of the Italian races generally cannot 
be discriminated with anything like the accuracy that is pos- 
sible when speaking of the Hellenic tribes. Italy, as we have 
said, was not divided by such natural limits as Greece. It 
had, besides, nothing like the same variety of natural harbours 
or inlets of the sea, nor the same number of islands upon its 
coast. On the other hand, it had wider and more fertile 
plains, and greater breadth for the gentle expansion of its 
people. Hence the absence of navigation and of a spirit of 
colonial enterprise or commerce, and the predominance of 
agriculture, and of a quieter and graver mode of life. Hence 
also the difficulty of discerning between the character of 
the different tribes, and the facility with which they were 
moulded into unity imder the dominion of Rome. If, how- 
ever, we are asked what were the qualities which enabled the 
Latins to rise to that supremacy over their kindred by the 
action of their great city, we must endeavour to make some 
answer. The Latins alone seem to have had a natural power 
of political organization. We know little of the Alban or 
other Latin leagues, and we know even less of the internal 
constitution of the Latin towns. Alba had kings, we know, 
and sometimes magistrates named Dictators. But the exist- 
ence of a political federation at all, is a proof of the presence 
of qualities which did not show themselves in other Italian 
races. Even the Etruscan leagues were more religious than 
political", like the Amphictyonic and Panionic assemblies of 
Greece and Asia Minor. The Oscans, as we have seen, suc- 

>n Macrob. Saturn, iii. 4, 11. » Miiller, Etrusker, ii. i, 4. 
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cttmbed to foreign influences, but their conquerors, the Sam- 
nites, were scarcely more organized amongst themselves. They 
had indeed, as had the Oscans, magistrates imder the title of 
Meddix^, and a general in time of war {JEmbratur, contracted 
from Imjperator) . But when they conquered, it was not for 
the league, but each city or tribe made what booty it could 
for itself. The Latins, on the other hand, having to stand on 
the defensive rather than to attack, and being in possession of 
a soil neither too fertile nor too diflB.cult of culture, coalesced 
more easily, and reached a higher stage of moral and social 
progress, than either the rugged highlanders or the luxurious 
dwellers upon the plains. Their negative characteristics, so 
to speak, were the most important which they had. They 
were not pirates, they were not morally corrupt, they were 
not over-superstitious, they were not uncivil to strangers, 
they were not passionate or brutal. Just as the Athenians 
were the representatives of the mean between the Greek races, 
so the Latins were amongst the Italians. But the Italian 
races were capable of forming a compact whole, the Greeks 
could only be united under a foreign despot. 

o This word seems to mean cawnsel-givert from the roots m&ti, ^i/rt, and die-. 
Gp. judex, vindex. See A. Maury, Joum, des 8av», Dec. 1869. 
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In continuance of the method of the former Lectures, we 
ought now to give an account of the place of Rome in Latium. 
This would be the natural sequence to the sketches we have 
given of the general relation of Rome to Aryan civilization, 
and of the place of the Latin race in Italy. But the account 
of the origin of Rome, and of the foreign elements of civili- 
zation which it received, cannot, for lack of time in preparation, 
be included in this present course of Lectures. 

Deferring, then, this subject till a future time, this Lecture 
will begin to deal with the details of the history, after indi- 
cating the divisions of periods which it is proposed to follow. 

I. The history of Rome begins several centuries before its 
literature. It was not till the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury of the City that letters were generally used for any pur- 
poses but as aids to the memory and for general convenience. 
It is from this date, then, that the periods of literary life must 
be counted as beginning, and of these we may name three as 
generally recognized. The first, which we may call the Archaic 
Period^ opens with the year of the City 514 (b.c. 340), when 
Livius Andronicus exhibited the first regular drama in the 
Latin language at Rome. It extends for about a century and 
a half, to the time of Sulla and the development of classical 
prose in Cicero's Orations (Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino^ B.C. 80). 
The Middle Period^ in which the great writers are included, 
may perhaps be carried as far as the year a.d. 200. It em- 
braces five lesser divisions, which we may call the Ciceronian, 
Augustan, Claudian, Flavian, and Antoninian ages. The 
Period of Becay will, if stretched to its utmost, go no farther 
than the age of Justinian and the middle of the sixth century 
of our era, and perhaps should not be prolonged beyond the 
time of Boethius and Cassiodorus, and the end of the fifth 
century. In the first of these periods, Latin literature was 
most national, and did all that it was to do in the most 
national branches of literature, tragedy, comedy, and ballad 
epic ; yet in this period we notice the most direct traces of 
imitation from the Greeks. In the second, it reached its 
maturity in art, and showed that it was able, in oratory, in 
history, in elegiac, lyric, satirical, and didactic poetry, to rival 
and sometimes surpass its masters. In the Aeneid it produced 

E 
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a work of supreme importance to the centuries that followed, 
but of less value to our modern Germanic civilization, how- 
ever much we may appreciate its perfections, from the coldness 
and unreality which seem to pervade it. This period begins 
with a great effort of oratory, and ends with a school of law 
in the age of Hadrian and the Antonines. Further towards 
its close, Rome begins to lose its importance as the great 
literary centre. Even under Nero and Vespasian, the most 
brilliant authors had been provincials from Spain. In the 
decadence that followed, first Africa and then Gaul became 
the greatest schools of literature, and produced the most im- 
portant writers. The Period of Decay includes the troublous 
times of the Empire, from Pertinax to Diocletian ; the resto- 
ration of something like peace, and a revival of letters, when 
the State became Christian under Constantine ; and the 
gradual alteration of the pagan spirit when the Papacy be- 
came the chief power at Rome and in the West. The works 
of the great Christian Fathers and of the jurists are the most 
permanent and continuous products of this time. We have, 
besides, some more isolated efforts of poetry, of rhetorical 
history, and of anecdote biography. 

The space of history included in these three periods covers, 
it will be seen, something like 800 years. But, to make 
our review complete, we must also give some account of the 
age that preceded them, as well as of that which followed. 
Though very little is preserved of the age before Livius, yet 
we are able, from various sources, to give an outline of 
the Elements of language and culture out of which the later 
development was formed. This will be the object of the pre- 
sent Lecture, which will conclude the Introductory Series. 
In the review of the post-classical literature, we shall endea- 
vour to show how the classical tradition was worked into the 
beginnings of modem life. 



2. The five centuries which in Greece and its colonies were 
fullest of literary activity, passed away in Italy leaving 
scarce a trace behind in the shape of written thought. Yet 
letters were in very early use among the Italian people, 
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and there were writings on wood and linen, and inscriptions 
on brass and marble, which left continuous records of the 
past. Things useftil or expedient to be remembered, such as 
priestly litanies, or political registers, or laws, dates, and trea- 
ties, had been thus secured to memory long before the time 
of Livius Andronicus. It was, in fact, a characteristic of the 
Romans to set down in writing {mandare litteris) what other 
nations left to tradition. In this we see a sign of their future 
greatness in History and Law ; a positive quality which be- 
tokened here— though we cannot say of necessity — the absence 
of more poetical gifts. There was in the Italian character 
little power of idealizing nature, except, as in divinities, of 
the most abstract form. There was little of passionate enthu- 
siasm or self-abandonment. Their intelligence and critical 
power was stronger than their heart, and therefore their 
imagination remained almost always superficial and external. 
Acuteness of observation and versatility in execution were 
gifts which with cultivation led to great results. But they 
were at first repressed by the extraordinary devotion of the 
Romans to the service of the Fortune of their City, and by 
the engrossing nature of their civil struggles within its walls. 
It was not till the conquest of Italy was nearly achieved, and 
intercourse with foreign nations was forced upon them by the 
wars with Pyrdius and the Carthaginians, that individuality, 
except that of the warrior or magistrate, had any recognized 
existence at Rome. And then, as we shall see, the lighter 
forms of art were for a long time in the hands of foreign 
professors, and were rarely practised by citizens of the Im- 
perial city. It is of interest, however, to trace the beginnings 
of the great success which at length dawned on Rome, and 
with these we shall now be occupied. 

3. The subjects of which we shall treat more specially will be, 
(i) tAe Latin Alphabet, {%) the beginnings of Latin Poetry and 
the Saturnian Verse, (3) the beginnings of Prose writing, and 
especially the Laws of the XII Tables, (4) the first appearance of 
Literary Individuality^ of which we shall take Appius Claudius 
Caecus as a type, and (5) the Ancient Monuments of this period, 
and the changes of the Latin language. 

4. The Latin Alphabet. The first element of literature, the 
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Alphabet, was not brought into the peninsula as part of the 
stock possessed by the Italian people, nor was it received by 
them in its primitive state (sixteen letters) from the Phoeni- 
cians. The Latin alphabet was, as we have seen, different 
from those of the other Italian peoples, which generally may 
be classed with the Etruscan. How the latter was obtained 
it is not now our purpose to enquire. That neither Latins 
nor Etruscans gained them from the Phoenicians we gather 
from the presence of the letters of Greek inventioiv^iid from 
the more modem form given to the letters C, I, L (i. e., C or 
<, instead of f ; I straight, and not serpentine ; and V, not 
A. Of course they were generally turned the reverse way, 
except in Latin). But, while the Etruscans seem to have 
received their alphabet once for all, the Latins, who may have 
known it as early, followed the alterations introduced by the 
Greeks, especially in the shapes of their letters. This in- 
fluence is generally acknowledged to have come from the 
Greeks at Cumae, and, perhaps, particularly in the reigns of 
the Tarquins. The Latin alphabet is practically the same as 
that used by the Dorians of this colony and of Sicily, with 
the omission of three letters (the signs for 0, (j>, x) " out of the 
twenty-four. It consisted, as we have said, of twenty- one 
letters, ABCDEFZHIKLMNOPQRSTVX. 
This alphabet is foimd on inscriptions which belong to the 
time of the Samnite War onwards, that is, to the last century 
of the age with which we are dealing. But there is reason to 
think that a similar one was in use much earlier. We have 
already noticed the peculiarities of the other Italian alphabets : 
those of the Latin, and the changes which it afterwards 
underwent, may be briefly stated here. Like the Dorian 
alphabet, while it had both Kappa (K) and Koppa (Q) , it had 
only two sibilants, the Doric San (S) and Z, and very soon 
lost the use of the latter. The Etruscans, on the contrary, 
had the Sigma (M) as well as the other two. It had, like the 
Greek, both the square and rounded forms of the same vowel 

a These were, however, retained for numerals — or O, afterwards C> — 
loo ; = looo, becoming (H or M ; and ^ = 50, afterwards [^ or L, with 
the omission of one stroke. We notice, of course, also that C is the initial of 
centunit and M of mille. 
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(orig. d^in), namely, O and V, while the other Italian had 
only V or V. 

As to the shapes of the letters, those of C, I, L have already 
been mentioned; the latter was at first pointed, and after- 
wards became right-angled, as at present. The older ^ was 
used as well as M, and was retained as the initial for Manius, 
which we print in our ordinary books M'. O was sometimes 
written with an opening either at its base or apex, thus 
preserving a record of its old Phoenician form ; P appeared in 
all shapes, from P to its present ; R is always found in its 
later form with a tail, unlike the old P, but in old times the 
tail was shorter, and did not generally start quite from 
the upright stem ; S first lost one of its strokes, and then 
became curly, as we now write it. The sign X or +,' which, 
in ordinary Greek, stands for ch^ always represented in the 
Roman, as in the Dorian (Chalcidic and Sicilian), Achaean, 
and Messapian alphabets, our own x or Ics *. It was so used 
in the earliest inscriptions, as in the words Sexto {C, I, L. I. 
'i%^)^ Alixentrom (on a mirror with figures, for Alexandrum) ; 
exemety exfodont {Col. Rostr, in C. I, L. 195). From the time 
of the Decree concerning the Bacchanalia (v.c. 568 ; B.C. 186), 
it began to be written indifierently, x or xs^ and sometimes cs 
or gs^ till the reign of Augustus {Mouumentum Ancyranum)^ 
when the correct and simple form prevailed. But the sibilant 
power of ir, which was always strong, and which is shown in 
such transcriptions as Olyxes-=- JJlysseSy became in time the 
prevailing element. When the popular pronunciation in the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.d. overcame the classical, x gave 
way to s or ss^ and is so constantly represented in the Romance 
languages^. In Italian, as is well known, there is no a?, but 
Serse represents Xerxes^ and Alessandro Alexander. In French, 
also, X is often not pronoimced or is replaced in some shape 
by*. 

* The question why X has its present position in the Latin alphabet^ and 
did not follow like S after N, is one which has puzzled philologists. If it was 
put after V to take the place of Chi, as the sign for 600, why was * = 500 
omitted? Gorssen supposes it was merely an attempt of early teachers of 
writing to make the two alphabets look more alike {Avsspr. i. pp. 7; 8, ed. 2, 
1868). 

^ See Corssen, Ausspradhe, i. p. 296, sq. 
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5. In speaking of a?, we have passed from the form to the 
pronunciation of the letters. For details on this subject, there 
is no book equal to the well-known treatise of W. Corssen, 
^ Fronunciation, Vocalisation, and Accentuation of the Latin 
Tongue^ {AussjorachCy Fokalismus, und Betonung der Lateinischen 
Sprache, 0^ Umgearbeitete Ausgabe, Erster Band, Leipz. 
1868). To know that book well is to have a knowledge 
of the whole structure of the Latin language, not merely in 
those respects which the title might seem to imply. While 
referring to it, however, for a more accurate knowledge, we 
must give some general accoimt of the more important 
changes which are, as it were, the prelude to it. 

The alphabet, as we have already said, was introduced into 
Latin from without, and underwent various alterations among 
those who adopted it. These were not merely imitations of 
the Greek, but real improvements, designed to represent more 
exactly the pronunciation of the people. The absence of the 
sounds ch, tJi^ph in old Latin, was, no doubt, the reason why 
the signs for those sounds were omitted from the original 
alphabet. A similar desire for accuracy caused the dropping 
of other letters and the introduction of new ones. The letters 
which were dropped were Z and K, and those which were 
introduced were G in early times, Y and Z (again) in the age 
of Cicero, and three others for a short time in the reign of 
Claudius. 

The letter <, C, at first represented both the guttural 
tenuis (K) and media (G) . That it represented the media is 
affirmed by the old Latin grammarians, and is proved by 
quotations from the XII Tables (e. g. pacunt = pagunt\ from 
other inscriptions (Ritschl, Prise, LaL Mon. p. iii, under the 
letter G), and from the restored Columna Rostrata, in which 
the antiquarians of the time of Claudius followed the old 
usage in writing lecione, macistratos, exfociont, &c. An evi- 
dence of this practice is also to be seen in the abbreviations 
C, C^., always used (instead of ©., Gn^ for Gaius and Gnaeus. 
That C was also employed in old times for the guttural tenuis 
(K) is proved by the words nancitor and renancitur {XII Tabb.), 
and by the fact that K, after the time of the Decemvirs, went 
out of general use. It is found, nevertheless, not unfrequently 
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in inscriptions, especially before «, and was preserved as the 
abbreviation for Caeso and other words, just as C. for Gaius. 
Thus K. or KaL stands for Kalendae^ and K. for Jcalumnia^ 
and kaput; and these words, with kams, Karthago^ &c., are 
not at all uncommonly so written in fiill. In process of time, 
however, the Romans wished to improve their system of 
writing, and to distinguish the media and tenuis, which may 
have been confounded in pronunciation, as certain letters were 
among the other Italians. For this purpose, the form of C 
was a little altered, by curving inward and lengthening its 
lower end, to lay, as it were, a stress upon it, and thus our 
present G was produced. The first appearance of this new 
letter is in the Epitaph of Scipio Barbatus, where it is 
employed in the words Gnaivod^ jprognatus^ subigit ; that is 
towards the end of the period of which we are treating, and 
nearly 290 years B.C. The credit of this reform is given to 
Spurius Carvilius, freedman of Sp. Carvilius Ruga (notorious 
as the first Roman citizen who divorced his wife). It is 
probable that he was the first who taught its use, in the 
school of writing which he opened in Rome, and that he gave 
it its position in the alphabet instead of the Z, which had 
become useless. 

6. The letter Z underwent much the same weakening 
process as X, but it was sooner and more decisively com- 
pleted. It was found in the oldest Roman alphabet in 
its proper place, after F, and is extant in almost the only 
fragment of the Carmen Saliare that is preserved to us*'. 
It occurs also in the Latin part of the Bantine Table of 
the time of the Gracchi, and on a coin of Cosa of an 
earlier date, where the legend is C0ZAN0(;7^) instead of 
the usual COSANO(^)^. But it is not found elsewhere, 
as far as I know, in inscriptions, and does not appear in 
the fragments of the XII Tables. Appius Claudius, in his 
particular dislike to this letter, seems only to have repre- 
sented a general prejudice. The reason given for his feel- 
ing is curious, Quod denies mortui dum exprimitur imitatur ; 



c Varro, L. L. vii. 26. 

^ RitschI, Prise, Lot. Mon., plate vii. 40 a.b. 
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and it has been acutely conjectured that we should sub- 
stitute dentium mormSy the 'grinding of the teeth®,' as the 
* teeth of a dead man ' could scarcely be imitated. Anyhow, 
it went out of use in the archaic period, and its place in 
writing, and no doubt in pronunciation, was supplied by S at 
the beginning and SS in the middle of words. Its place in 
the alphabet, as we have seen, was taken by the new letter G. 
The Romans, in the time of Plautus and Pacuvius, therefore 
wrote SetAuSy Saguntum, sona; massa, iadisso, comissor, Atticisso, 
Z was reintroduced, however, in the time of Cicero, together 
with Y', under the influence of more exact granmiatical 
studies, and in order to render Greek words more truly. 
The Y was, in fact, only the later form of a letter (V) which 
already existed in the Latin alphabet. But as we must sup- 
pose the pronunciation of the Greek Y had changed since the 
time when it was represented by the sound U, it was neces- 
sary in reproducing it in proper names, to use the Greek 
character. It is only therefore in such words as Zmyrna and 
ZacynthuSy that the Y and Z have a proper place in classical 
Latin. 

7. Towards the end of the archaic period, the Romans made 
other attempts to attain to accuracy with regard to Greek 
words, by writing and pronouncing ph^ ch^ th^ where they had 
written and spoken only j», c, t. But the practice did not 
become universal, and was always difficult to the conmion 
people. 

We may here also mention some other attempts in the 
same direction. It was the poet Ennius who first introduced 
the Greek fashion of doubling consonants to express a stronger 
and a fuller sounds. This usage is certainly not found before 
his time, and did not become universal till the end of the 
archaic period. The previous absence of such doubling will 
account for the metrical shortness of many vowels in early 
poetry, which afterwards were made long by position. Another 
method of expressing that a stress was laid upon a consonant 

« Th. Mommsen on Mart. Gapella, iii. 261. 

' Cic. Orat. xlviii. 160 (speaking of the time of Ennius), * Nee enim Graecaxn 
litteram adhibebant, nunc autem etiam duas.* 
8 Fest. 8. V. Solitaurilia, ed. Lind. p. 238. 
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was by the use of the Sicilicus (^), as in aer^a^ seVa^ for Bcrra^ 

Again, what one poet did for consonants another did for 
vowels, but with less general acceptance from posterity. The 
attempt to express a long vowel by writing it twice is ascribed 
to Attius, the tragedian, and accordingly we find many in- 
scriptions so written about his time; especially with the 
vowels A, E, U. A similar usage of expressing a long vowel 
by doubling it or by the addition of an H may also be found 
in the other Italic languages. In Cicero^s time again the 
half vowel J was denoted by II ; while the long I itself (in 
old Latin EI) was represented from rather an earlier time by 
a prolongation of the same letter J above and below the 
others. The last of these devices which we shall mention 
was that of the apex ' put over vowels, like the sicilicus on con- 
sonants, to denote length. It may be said to have superseded 
the invention of Attius, or perhaps to have been a short notation 
for it, just as the sign H in modern MS. music means the repeti- 
tion of a phrase. Its use dates from about the time of Cicero^s 
consulship (b.c. 63), and became extremely common in the 
next age, though it naturally went out when regard for the 
quantity of syllables was lost, and the accent took its place. 

8. The last attempt to add to the Roman alphabet was 
made by the Emperor Claudius. When he was living as a 
student, and in something like obscurity, he had written 
a book to prove the necessity of introducing three new letters. 
When he became Emperor he turned his change of fortune 
to a peculiar account by commanding their use ^ These were 
the inverted Digamma (d) to represent the consonantal V ; the 
Antisigma (D) to take the place of the Greek y, and to be 
pronounced ds, ps ; and, lastly, the sign of the Greek rough 
breathing and of the Oscan I ((-), for the vowel sound be- 
tween i and u (as in optemus). The first of these letters is 
found pretty frequently on the inscriptions, the second never, 
and the third occasionally. Though used during his reign, 

^ Isidor, Orig. i. 26, 29, p. 44, Lind. 

^ Tac. Ann. xi. 14. The exact nature of these letters has been a subject of 
controversy, but it has, I believe, been decided by a tract of Biicheler, referred 
to by Corssen. 
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they did not much outlast it. The first and third, though 
not absolutely necessary, might have been useful. 

9. The details just given may be somewhat dry and diffi- 
cult of retention by the memory, but they all illustrate the 
same point. They are instances of the practical spirit of the 
Romans, and of that quality of theirs, which was perhaps 
their greatest, of adapting means to ends. The suppression 
of useless letters, the introduction of new ones when wanted, 
the alteration in their shapes for the sake of convenience, the 
acceptation of useful reforms, and only of useful ones — these 
are the general results which it is worth our while to observe. 
The same tendency is shown by another improvement, which 
is worth mentioning, in the names given to the letters them- 
selves. The Greeks, as we know, retained the names appli- 
cable to the old Phoenician hieroglyphics. The Latins dropped 
them, and named the signs much as we do by their sounds ; 
a departure from tradition which was certainly a decided 
improvement. The vowels, of course, were pronounced simply. 
The consonants, requiring some vowel to be added, were 
divided, according to a reasonable plan, into two classes. The 
first consisted of those which could be pronounced by them- 
selves, and which the Romans called semi-vowels, semi-sonants, 
or * semi-plenae,^ These had the simplest and weakest vowel 
e put before them ; and so were named ef, el, em, en, er, es, ex 
(the last more commonly =i^). The second class, the mutes 
{c, t, j» ; g, d, h) , were, for an equally good reason, followed 
by e. Of the others, h and h had a to follow them as being 
sounded more readily with that vowel : lastly, the letter ^ had 
u after it, showing its semi- vocal character, and its recognized 
connection with v {jJo\ 

10. These remarks on the history of the alphabet have led 
us from time to time to speak of later periods, and we must 
now return to the Elementary Age. The introduction of the 
art of writing was by no means late at Rome. Whether or 
not there were regular schools in the Forum for reading and 
writing at the time of the expulsion of the Tarquins, it is 
indisputable that letters were in use long before that epoch. 
Such terms as Patres conscri^ti, the scriptura, or marking of 
cattle, and the accounts of linen rolls, treaties, and calendars. 
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show a high antiquity for it*. We have already touched 
upon the reasons for the absence of an early literature. Its 
want was not seriously felt either by man or boy, in con- 
sequence of the prevalence of other engrossing occupations, 
and of a practical system of education which did not require 
this instrument of culture. Roman education, though prosaic, 
was by no means despicable or unfruitful. Its method was 
constant association of the young with the old ; of the un- 
formed boy with grave and wise people of common or equal 
ancestry. Its object was eminently practical, to train fit 
representatives of the State and &mily ; to pass on the moral 
tradition from age to age. The gravitas and urhanitas of the 
young Roman contrast thus very strongly with the ease and 
versatility of the Greek, whose training was based on litera- 
ture and on personal development of body and mind. At 
Rome, then, the benefit of education depended very little on 
the knowledge or ignorance of letters, much more on domestic 
influences, and the capacity of the father or other relatives to 
impart readiness and power in speaking, or knowledge of law 
and custom. The position also of mothers and of female 
relatives was a far nobler one in respect to education than in 
Greece. The influence of women generally in preserving grace 
and purity of language was recognized by several Roman 
authors^. We have nothing like the brightness of youthftd 
society as described by Plato, but Athens could never have 
had a Volmnnia or a Cornelia. 

ii. Nevertheless, while this education was most admirable 
for its purpose, and had, as might be expected, a great effect 
in the development of a natural oratory, it had disadvantages 
of a grave kind. It was the occasion, in later days, of a great 
moral evil. As long as the Romans were free from contact 
with a civilization higher than their own, the tradition was 
strong enough to keep selfish passions within some check. 
But when the treasures and delights of a freer life were 
opened to them, the contrast in which they stood to the 
national habit of self-repression, gave them a power of cor- 
rupting not their own. The Roman from habit could only 

* Mommsen, R. H, I. xiv. p. 224, E. T. 

* e.g. Cic. de Orat. iii. 12. 
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despise such things, or think them wrong. It is difficult to 
say in which of these regards he was most unfortunate. His 
was something of the same spirit as appears in the Puritans 
of our own and other countries — a spirit through which many 
innocent and desirable recreations have become poisoned and 
really harmful, because they cannot be enjoyed without a sense 
of sin. 

For this reason, therefore, as well as for the obvious one of 
a loss to ourselves, we regret that whilst prose writing and 
prose thinking grew strong at Rome, the poetic temper was 
disregarded or degraded. Such was, however, the case. The 
singer was not looked upon as a teacher, or welcomed as a 
guest. If he came, he must provide something plainly 
moral or amusing, something that appealed to family or 
patriotic pride and avoided reference to the imagination. But 
even this might as well be expressed in prose, or in a rude 
chant most like prose. Let us, however, attempt to set forth, 
as best we can, the poor beginnings of Latin poetry. 

17,. The beginnings of Latin Poetry^. Latin Poetry began, 
like that of other nations, in country festivals in which dance 
and song and music were combined. But the song in Latiiun 
formed the least important part, while pipers and dancers were 
honourable and regular functionaries. It began also in na- 
tural inspirations, and in priestly litanies ; in satirical songs, 
and chants, at banquets, funerals, and marriages. A belief in 
the power exercised by the rustic gods, the Fauns and the 
Camenae was a very old and common superstition. Solitude 
and beautiful scenery had their influence in Italy as else- 
where ; and mysterious voices were to be heard in woodland 
places chanting in the Satumian or Faunian verse. In touch- 
ing on this source of poetry, we cannot fail to be reminded of 
a beautifiil passage of Lucretius. The very poet of scepticism 
whilst rationalising about echoes, did not escape a touch of 
inspiration from the sylvan deities, whose presence he was 
denying :— 

™ There is a little book by W. Corssen on this subject {Origines Poesia 
Bomcmaet Berlin, 1846), intended to controvert Niebuhr's theory of the ex- 
istence of a national epic at Rome. I have found it useful, though I cannot 
always agree with it. 
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*Haec loca capripedes satyros nymphasque tenere 
Finitimi fingunt, et iaunos esse locuntur 
Quorum noctivago strepitu ludoque jocanti 
Adfirmant volgo tacituma silentia rumpi, 
Chordarumque sonos fieri dulcesque querellas, 
Tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum ; 
Et genus agricolum late seDtiscere quum Pan 
Pinea semiferi capitis velamina quassans 
Unco saepe labro calamos percurrit hiantes 
Fistula silvestrem ne cesset fiindere musam.' 

JDe Natura Rerumj iv. 580-589. 

It is not, indeed, till later times that we hear of particular 
persons who obtained fame by catching up their oracles. 
There were, no doubt, occasionally real persons of the class 
represented by the Sibyls and the deified Carmenta : but they 
appear to us only as vague phantoms of an unknown past. 
The first male seer or vates of whom we hear is Marcius, whose 
prophecies came into repute about the time of the battle of 
Cannae, just as those of the nymph-taught Bacis were current 
in Greece during the Persian war. But his personality, and 
that of the prophet Publicius, is almost as obscure as that of 
the Sibyls, and the fragments of his predictions, which we 
still possess, are too much modernised to be of great import- 
ance °. Nor can we believe that poetry of this kind ever 
attained in Italy to anything admirable for its own sake. 
The metre, we know, must have been Satumian. 

13. As this was the original measure, not only of these 
oracles but of all early Latin poetry, and of some other writings 
which would more generally be expressed in prose, it is re- 
quisite to give some account of it in this place. The discus- 
sion of it may be reduced to three points, (i) its name, {'2) its 
metrical character, (3) its prosody, 

(1) As to the name Satumian verse. Professor Mommsen 
has a theory that the meaning of satura is * the masquerade of 
the ftdl people {(jirvpoC) who, enveloped in sheep and goat- 
skins, wound up the festival with their jokes' {R, H, I, p. 29, 
E. T.). From this carnival chant he believes the Saturnius 

n Livy gives a prophecy spoken during the siege of Veii (v. 16), and the 
prophecies of Marcius are reported by him (xxv. 12) and Macrobius {Sat, i. 
17). On Publicius, see Cic. Div. i. 50; ii. 55. 
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or * chant-measure' to be derived, the short a (of satura) being 
lengthened to connect it more immediately with Saitumus or 
Saeturnus, the god of sowing {ibid. p. %^2^ note). This theory- 
is naturally enforced by Dionysius, who wished to derive all 
that he possibly could from Greek sources. He saw here, no 
doubt, an opportimity for connecting the dramatic Saturae 
with the Greek Satyric pieces, which followed at the end of a 
Trilogy. But Prof. Mommsen probably would not rate such 
support very highly. As to his own derivation, I must ven- 
ture to diflfer from it for the following reasons. It goes 
against the well-supported explanation of Satura^ as a medley 
or farrago ; and it does not coincide with the analogy of the 
name Faunian^ given as the alternative term for Saturnian 
verse. It seems, indeed, perfectly natural that this rustic 
measure should be dignified with the names of the two 
patrons of rustic life ; that it should be called Faunian, from 
the god whose kindness {favor) preserved the flocks, or 
Saturnian^ from the guardian of the tilth {sata). That it had 
any direct etymological connection with satura remains, I 
think, to be proved. 

{%) As to its metrical character. It seems best to consider 
this metre as a doubled ithyphallic, that is as two sets of 
three trochees, preceded by an anacrusis or base. This would 
make the scheme of the metre in its perfect form 

This of course may be scanned as an asynartete verse of iambs 
and trochees, but such an assumption would presuppose a later 
technical knowledge in those who used it. On the other hand, 
a trochaic metre seems the most natural and popular of any, 
and therefore the most likely ct priori. Such a rhythm was 
not unexampled in Greece, but its character is simple and 
natural, and it was used also in Umbria. Lord Macaulay has 
justly compared it with that of our common nursery rhyme, 

' TTie queen wcbs in the parlour, eating bread and honey.* 

The division in the middle of the verse, though not always 
observed, seems to have been an original characteristic. It 
agrees also with what we know of the amoebean character of 
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native Italian poetry^. In each half there is a triple ictus 
corresponding with a triple stamp of the foot or tripudium, 
and accompanied, no doubt, with the hicentive and succentive 
flutes (i. e. treble and bass). The preservation of this ' triple 
beat' was probably all that was required in the rudest 
forms of the metre, and the theses, or short syllables, might 
easily be suppressed. But we shall see that this rudeness 
of metre has been too readily exaggerated. 

14. (3) The question of prosody is a harder one. It would, 
perhaps, be natural to suppose a metre of this popular kind 
to be based on accent rather than quantity, and we have 
the testimony of Servius to that effectP. This impression 
is further strengthened by the general coincidence between 
the accent and the ictus at the close of the first and 
throughout the second half of the verse. But this coinci- 
dence arises from the nature of the metre, inasmuch as the 
accent of fer the largest number of Latin words falls on 
the penultimate. There are other reasons, too, for rejecting 
the hypothesis which seems so plausible, and for supposing 
that this was not an accentual metre. We must always 
recoUect, that when we talk of accent we mean something 
very different from the Greek or Roman use of the term^. 
We mean a stress^ which may be on any syllable ; they 
thought only of a raising or sharpening of the voice, and 
considered that it was a law of nature that this could go 

o This was visible alike in the Fescennine verse (Hor. II. Epp. i. 146 ; LiV. 
vii. 2), in the ArvcUian Litwgy (below, § 16), in the Gibes sung by soldiers at 
the triumph of a general (Liv. i. 55 ; Plin. N. H, xix. 8), in the songs of 
beggars (Hor. I. Epp. xvii. 48 Sckol.), and also in the pastoral poetry of Sicily. 
The words used to describe this practice, are iuccinere and occentare. The 
first expresses the emulation of the two parties, the second their quarrelsome 
opposition. [Munk, de Fab. Atdl. p. 4.] 

P Serv. ad Georg. ii. 385, vernbus incomptis, *carmina Satumio metro, 
compta ad rhythmum solum, componere vulgares consueverunt.* By * rhythm/ 
he no doubt means accentual poetry, according to the use of the word in his 
and later times. It would be applied, for instance, to the hexameters of Com- 
modian, the hymns of St. Ambrose, and the well-known poem of St. Bernard 
of Morlaix, ' Hora novissima.' 

4 On this subject I must express my obligations to a paper of Professor 
H. A. J. Munro, On a Cirtan Intcriptiont printed in the ' Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society,* for 1861. 
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no farther back than the ante-penultimate, or third syllable 
from the end. Even this is made, in the extant Satumians, 
to disagree unnecessarily with the metrical ictus, which 
falls as often as not on unaccented syllables and atonies. 
We often see, for instance, the epitaph of Naevius quoted 
as if it began, 

' Mortales immortales flere si foret fas.' 

And so, no doubt, he would have written it, if he had 
wished to make accent and ictus coincide. But this, I 
believe, is only a correction (of Gronovius'), and Naevius 
really wrote, 

' Immortales mortales^ si foret fas flere ; ' 

making the accent and ictus clash in the first two words, and 
quite unnecessarily, if he had had any wish to the contrary. 

15. Seeing, then, that accent does not help us to solve 
the difficulties of the Saturnian metre, we have to apply 
the considerations of quantity to it. But here, again, we 
must divest ourselves of the prejudices gaiued from a study 
of quantity in the poetry of the Augustan age. We must 
not look to the classical hexameter, but to the comic poets, 
especially Plautus, and to the earlier fragments themselves. 
Considerations of this kind, combined with the indications 
of Comparative Philology, show us that archaic was very 
diflferent from classical quantity. The early Latin language 
was burdened with a number of long final vowels, a, J, ^, 
in which it often shows affinities to the Greek, that after- 
wards were obscured. It had a tendency to lose its final 
consonants. The quantity, also, of a great many syllables, 
which we now call long by position, was once unsettled. 
The doubling of consonants, introduced by Ennius, the 
laws about double letters, such as a?, st^ jps^ j>t, and the 
necessities of the hexameter verse, had an efiect which can 
easily be imagined. The first syllables in uxor^ ille, iste, 
ipsCy and the second in voluptas, and in similar words, were 
constantly shortened by Plautus ; but, to Lucretius or Virgil, 
such a licence would have seemed against nature'. 

' The chief points of archaic quantity, elucidated mainly by the study of 
Ritschl, may be found clearly sunmied up in ihe Pre£u;e to Wagner's Aulu- 
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We may affirm, then, that the Satumian verse can be 
scanned quantitatively on these principles, and might proceed 
to apply them to the epitaphs of the Scipios. But perhaps 
it will be enough to give here the general rules of the metre, 
which are borne put by a comparison of the more regular 
specimens of this kind of verse. 

(i) The anacrusis at the beginning of the line, and 
the tAesis at the end of each half of it, cannot 
be suppressed. 

(2) With this exception, one thesis, or syllable without 

an ictus, may be suppressed, whether in the first 
or second half. The last but one* in the last 
half, is that most commonly omitted. 

(3) The ordinary substitutions of two short for one 

long syllable, and of a long syllable for a short 
one in the thesis, are admissible. 

Thus, the scheme of the metre in its most regular fonn 

is,— 

- IK- I ^- I ^w II ^w I ^v. I ^o 

but, with these licenses, it may be, 



\j\j 



t(z) 1^(3) i^: 1^(3) 1^(3) 






16. In this Saturnian metre, as we have said, the various 
kinds of early poetry were written. The oldest and rudest 
specimen of Latin, the well-known chant of the Arval 
brothers, seems to be a form of it. It is an invocation of 
the Lares {Lases\ and of Mars (Marmar), to protect the crops, 
and to stay a blight or pestilence. In its fourth line it bears 
witness to the antiphonal character of which we have spoken. 
The brethren, having besought Mars and the Lares, call upon 
one another to * invoke the Semones in alternate strains' 
{Semones alternei advocapit conctos), whether these are gods 
of the crops {semen) or demi-gods (semi-homines). Our know- 
ledge of this Litany has been increased by discoveries in some 

laria. The fragments of Saturnians are contained (among other books) in 
Hermann's Elem, Doctr, Metr, 
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of the latest excavations at Rome. It is a remarkable frag- 
ment of gray antiquity ; but its value as poetry is very slight. 
The Carmen Saliare is even less known to us, and was obscure 
in the times of Horace. Such formulas, however, were pro- 
bably equally unpoetical with the Iguvine Litany to Jupiter 
Grabovius, with its wearisome repetitions, and directions. 

17. Besides such litanies, or axamenta^ there were many 
elements of national poetry of a simple kind. Such were 
Fescennine verses, extemporary verses sung at triumphs, 
songs of nurses and boys, and dirges at funerals, besides the 
more important Lays at banquets and the beginnings of the 
Farce or Satura. The Fescennine verses were rustic epitha- 
lamia, originally designed, perhaps, to ward off evil spirits 
and the fascinations of witchcraft from the newly- married 
pair *, but often becoming merely licentious or satirical. An 
ill-matched couple would naturally be thought fair subjects 
for such popular notice. The same satirical spirit, tolerated, 
perhaps with an idea of averting Nemesis or invidia^ was 
apparent in the verses chanted at a triumph {inco7idita carmina, 
militares ioci). Such are mentioned by Livy as extemporised 
by the soldiers upon Cincinnatus, Cossus, Camillus, and 
others". On these occasions the weaknesses and personal 
peculiarities of the general were not spared ; but he was also 
lauded in turn, as the equal of Romulus and other heroes, and 
as the saviour and father of his country. To occasions like 
these we owe probably the imposition of many names, such as 
Torquatus, Corvus, Coriolanus ; not to any epic narrative *. 
The songs of nurses and children cannot, perhaps, be expected 
to contain much poetry, though there is some in the Greek 
swallow-song, and in some of our own nursery rhymes. But 
we cannot criticize the Roman nurses for singing— 

Lalla, lalla, lalla, cmt dormi ant lacte^ 

or the Roman boys for their characteristic proverb — 

Rex erit qui recte faciet : qui non faciei non erit. 

Nor can we assume any real poetical power in the neniae^ 
or dirges, sung at funerals. These were chanted by women, 

* Corssen, I. c, p. 130. ° Liv. iii. 29 ; iv. ao ; v. 49, &c. 

* Corssen, I. c, p. 145. 
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originally relatives or friends of the deceased ; then by hired 
mourners [praejicae\ but in either case accompanied by a piper 
{tibicen) y. They could scarcely, we imagine, have come up to 
a higher level than the epitaphs of the Scipios, even if they 
reached so far. The most poetical of these (belonging, indeed, 
to rather a later date) reads thus : — 

Qaei dpice mslgne Didlis fldminis gesUtei, 
Mors pdrfecit Paa ut dasent dmnid brdvia, 
Honda famd virtusqtie gldria dtque ingdnmm ; 
Quibus sei in longd licuiset tibe utier vUa 
FaciU facteis superdses gldridm mai&rum. 
Qua r4 luhdna te in gremiu Scipid rddpit 
Terrd Pvbli progndtum Puhlid Comdli*, 

' We have no materials for judging whether these epitaphs 
were used as neniae, or were fragments of neniae according to 
the opinion of Niebuhr. They are, apparently, complete as 
they stand, though we can see how they might have been 
easily lengthened. 

1 8. These sources of poetry, then, were not very important ; 
but there is one element of this ballad literature which we 
may well be sorry to have lost. It was the custom for those 
who sat at solemn feasts to sing in turn the praises of famous 
men ». This was not, of course, an exclusively Roman custom, 
but answered to that of singing Scolia^ by the guests reclining 
at an Athenian table and passing the myrtle bough across it 
from hand to hand. The praises of Brutus and Collatinus 
may thus have been sung much in the same way as those of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, though not with the lightness 
of the famous iv [xvpTov K\abl to ^^0os (l)opri<r(ii (' I '11 carry my 
sword in a myrtle bough'). But we can only conjecture what 
their substance was, for they were as unknown to Cicero as 
to ourselves: — 'Would,' he exclaims, 'that those songs on 
the noble deeds of great men were still extant, which Cato 
has described in his Originea as usually sung at banquets by 

7 Mommsen, R, H., I. ch. xv. pp. 231 and 240, E. T. Festus, «. v. praefica. 
Varro, L. X., &c. 

« C. I. L-t I. 33. The pointing is, to some extent, my own. 

• Cicero (Ttwc. iv. 2) says accfubareat : but we know that the old Roman 
custom was to sit, not to recline. This was preserved, for instance, in the 
feast at the Ara Maxima. Cf. Halm on Cic, Pro Mv/r., xxxv. 74. 
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each guest for many centuries before his time ^.' We know, 
however, that this was a custom not confined to older men, ' 
but that boys, who, in true Roman custom, attended their 
fathers everywhere, were used to sing also at these assemblies. 
Perhaps we may see here a protest of the old-fashioned citizens 
in later and luxurious days, against the introduction of more 
questionable entertainers, in the shape of psaltriae^ savribu- 
cislriae, and ludiones. There is, no doubt, some such force in 
the words of Varro, when he says: — ^Modest hoys used to 
attend our banquets in order to sing ancient lays, in which 
were the praises of our ancestors, either without accompani- 
ment or to a pipe' {et assa voce et cum tihicine)^ — but there 
was no lyre (he insinuates), and no female flute-player or 
mimic dancer. We may certainly regret that these lays were 
lost, though we can hardly think that if they had been really 
poetical, they would have perished so entirely, or that the 
spirit which produced them would have been suppressed. Lord 
Macaulay has reproduced, in his imaginary Lays, not quite 
the Roman spirit indeed, but the beauty of the Roman stories. 
Yet we can never feel sure how much of this beauty they owe 
to the charming narrative of Livy, of whom it may be said, 
as of Goldsmith, * nihil tetigit quod non omavit.' We cannot 
certainly think that Ennius suppressed them out of jealousy, 
or that there existed a real Ballad Epic at Rome. 

One fact about these Lays is generally accepted, that praise 
of the dead in them was constantly turned to flattery of the 
living. Family pride was fostered by them, and history falsi- 
fied. Such traditions were easily caught up, and the early 
chroniclers, though men of noble family, were not above the 
peculiarly Roman temptation of representing their own line, 
or that of their friends, in a fair attitude for the admiration of 
posterity. 

19. A few words now upon the beginnings of Poetry for 
the Stage. We have seen already that a contradictory and 
satirical spirit, and a love of making free observations on men 

*> Cic, Brutus, xix. 75. 

<> Varro ap. Non. 8. v. assa voce. Monk, {de fab, AteU., p. 3) compares the 
description of the luxury that came in during the Asiatic wars (v. 0. 570) in 
Liv. xxxix. 6. 
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and things, show themselves generally in the national poetry. 
There are here the foundations of a comic drama. Besides this, 
the Latins, from very early times, had a taste for disguising 
themselves in fantastic dresses, and for grotesque dances and 
gestures. These qualities naturally led them to those rude 
exhibitions of a theatrical kind, which were called by the 
name of 8atura (Medley or Farce), The stock characters in 
this Satura were the same, practically, as those which have 
descended to us in the modem Pantomime. They were pro- 
vided with their appropriate masks, and only wanted a poet 
to combine their extemporary jests and characteristic actions. 
Some such persons must have been found at the end of the 
period of which we are treating, when the introduction of 
a new style of play or mime from Etruria, set the young men 
in Rome to put a regular written text to the notes of the 
piper ^. 

This popular Farce afterwards became the Atellane FahUy 
and then the Roman Mime (the national, as distinguished from 
the Greek, Comedy), and, on the other hand, was the parent 
of Satire in its various forms. It is noticeable as the most 
important spontaneous growth of poetry in Latiimi; and it 
may be said almost to prove its nationality by its permanence 
in different shapes in modem Italy. The misfortune of this 
was, that poets came to be confoimded in public opinion, and 
partly in the eye of the law, with ballad singers and strolling 
players, harlequins and rope-dancers. Cato said, speaking of 
early simplicity, * the poetic trade was not in honour ; if any 
one occupied himself with it, or addicted himself to banquets, 
he was called a vagabond {grasmtorY* Certainly this was no 
school for a Homer, and a Phemius or Demodocus would have 
met with little encouragement. Cato himself, though he 
patronised Ennius, dealt out freely such epithets as idle- 
stroller (spatiator), Pescennine, and squeaking-puppet {cite^ 
riay, on persons who did not make a business of their leisure. 

^ Livy vii. 2, ' non sicut ante Fescennino versu similem incompositum temere 
ac rudem altemis jaciebant : sed impletas modis saturas, descripto jam ad tibi- 
cinem cantu, motuque congruenti peragebant.' 

® Cato de moribua ap. Gell. N, A. xi. a. 

' In M. Cctelium. Frag., ed. Jordan, p. 8. 
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The stage was subject to the police, and actors for hire were 
liable to be removed from the roll of citizens by the censor. 
The consequence was, that the poetic profession was, with few 
exceptions, in the hands of mean people, slaves, Greeks, and 
foreigners. To their exertions, as we shall see, it was due 
that in the next age attempts at poetic literature were made 
in earnest. 

20. Though the actual relics of Prose Literature in this age 
are very trifling, there are evidences to show that there was 
once very much existing which is now lost. They were chiefly 
of a public and oflScial nature, and were, it must be sup- 
posed, rather helps to the memory, than exercises of anything 
like imagination. Unfortunately, when it came to the time 
of using them for history, the authors who employed them 
looked chiefly for personal notices and descriptions of battles, 
and then, as it were, threw away the husk. Indeed, such 
documents may well have seemed nearly valueless to an age 
which was without the critical patience and comparative 
methods of modem times. Nor could scribes be expected 
to copy what no one would read. 

The fragments that we possess belong to Royal Laws^ 
Calendars and Annals^ and particularly to the Code of the 
XII Tables^. The so-called Royal Laws are interesting in 
one respect, as showing the intimate connection of the kingly 
with the priestly office. We know them, indeed, only at 
third or fourth hand. A pontifex, Papirius, it is said, under 
one of the Tarquins, or directly after their flight, compiled 
the book called Jus Civile Papirianum, Towards the end 
of the Republic, Granius Flaccus made a commentary upon 
it, which was generally used; and from this our quotations 
probably come. The fragments which we possess are very 
slight: seven are ascribed to Romulus, thirteen to Numa, 
and one to Servius Tullius. Whatever may be the truth 
of this ascription, the rules laid down in them were no doubt 
very old. The civil enactments are ascribed to Romulus, the 
religious to Numa ; but in both cases religious considerations 

« For the account of the Laws, I have derived some help from A. F. 
Budorfif's Mmische RechUgeschichUy 2 vols. Leipzig, 1857. The fragments 
of the JRoycU Laws are commented on by Donaldson, Varronianua, and others. 
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are introduced. For instance, Romulus is said to have de- 
clared, ^ Sei nuros parentem verbesit ast ole plorasit, sacra diveis 
parentom estod^ and Servius to the same eflTect, ^ Sei parentem 
ptier verbesil\ &c.' ' If a son or daughter-in-law beat a 
parent, who appeals against them, let them be subject to 
the avengers of a parent's curse.' The punishment here, we 
observe, is a religious one. In the same way, if a patron did 
not ftdfil his duties to his client * he came under the penalties 
of the Law of Treason, which Romulus enacted ; and it was 
lawful for any one who found him to slay him as a victim to 
infernal Jove*.' These laws, and especially those of Numa, 
are witnesses to the fact, which we also gather from else- 
where, that the Romans were in danger of being oppressed 
by the customs imposed from above by a religious oligarchy. 
From this they were saved by the exertions of the plebs, who, 
fortunately, were successful at an early date in obtaining a 
publication or codification of the Law. 

ill. TAe Annales and Fasti. — The kingly and the priestly 
offices were thus originally combined at Rome. But even in 
the regal times the king had delegated many of his religious 
functions to flamens, fetiales, augurs, and pontifices. On the 
expulsion of the kings, a rex sacrificulus was appointed to 
offer those sacrifices which the king alone could celebrate : but 
he was subjected to the head of one of the existing Colleges^. 
Of these, that of the pontifices or road-makers^ was the most 
important, and the pontifex maximus was the chief religious 
official in Rome^ As such, we may remark, his office became 
once again annexed to the temporal power in the person of 
the Emperor ; and his title is even now assigned to the Pope. 
The power of this College was great, resulting from their 
traditional knowledge and duties. Happily they never be- 
came a caste, but were chosen freely from all the patrician 
&milies, as afterwards also from the plebeian. One great 



^ Don., Varron, ch. vi §. 5, p. 238. * Dionys. A, JR, ii. 40. 

J Livy ii. 2, id sacerdotium pontifici snbjecere. 

k The explanations as i£='pompifex, or from the number ^w (cp. Pontius ■= 
Pompeiu8s=Quinctius) are not so plausible as this. 

1 For the account of the Pontifices and Fasti- 1 am much indebted to Lange, 
Rdm, Alterth. i. § 51. 
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secret of their power lay in the knowledge they had of the 
formuhB of actions ; in their being the depositaries of religious 
principles of law ; and having the right to punish certain sins. 
Another of the duties of this College was that of the regulation 
of the Calendar. The reason of this was that by their profes- 
sional experience they could tell on what days sacrifices ought 
to take place, so as to be regularly repeated. It was not indeed 
a matter of easy calculation to make the lunar and the solar 
year coincide, and to intercalate the right number of days. 
So at the beginning of the month the pontifices gave out 
whether the nones would be on the fifth or the seventh day, 
and on the nones the rex sacrificulus, by their instruction, 
declared the days of holiday and public sacrifice. On certain 
days also the magistrates could neither give judgment {],ege 
agere) or convoke assemblies of the people {cumpopulo agere) 
— ^it was in Roman phrase nefas^ or impious to do so — and 
hence the phrase nefasti, or 'unlawfiil' days, as opposed to 
fasti^ or * lawful ' (marked in the Calendar N and F). Others 
were partly unlawful and partly lawftil {dies fissi were lawfiil 
only after a certain rite had been performed, marked Q.S.D.F. 
quando stercus delatum faSy and Q. R. C. F. quando rex comiti- 
avit/as. Others were half nefasti^ \islXi fasti y marked N-^ pro- 
bably for NF, i. e. both N and F ™. Others were intercisi, 
i. e. fasti only in the middle, marked EN, or endotercisi). 
On these distinctions the value of the Calendar depended, 
and hence it was generally called, the list of lawful days, or 
Fasti, When the kings were expelled another duty fell on 
the pontifices, that of keeping the register of yearly magis- 
trates, and connecting them with the Calendar, and this 
register was called Fasti equally with the other. It is easy 
to see also how their duty as chroniclers arose. To the yearly 
register they had only to add the most important accidents 
that befell the magistrates whose names they inscribed, and 
the most important religious events of the year, the prodigies, 
and the famines, wars, and pestilences, which were always 
accompanied with prodigies. Of the Fasti Consulates^ or 
registers of magistrates, we have fragments of records on 

^ This is Lange*s very sensible conjecture^ and preferable to Mommsen's, 
that N> is only a form of N, as M' is of M. 
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stone dating probably from the reign of Tiberius. These are 
commonly called the Fasti Capitolini, from their preservation 
at present in the Museum in the Capitol. They fall between 
the years of the City 271-766, i.e. from twenty-five years after 
the Regif ugium till the death of Augustus ; and extended, no 
doubt, originally as far back as the era of the consecration of the 
Temple of Capitoline Jove. In that temple the originals were 
secured from the conflagration caused by the Gauls, and hence 
these copies have as it were a second right to the title Capitolini. 
We may conclude, then, that in substance our list of Roman 
magistrates is correct and credible, though chronological diffi- 
culties make doubtful the exactness of the record earlier than 
v.c. iZ9i°. The history of the Annales is more obscure, some 
critics affirming that they were destroyed in the burning of 
Rome, and others asserting their preservation. The argument 
is a tedious one, but on the whole it seems not improbable 
that they were in substance preserved®. Whether they reached 
back into the regal period is a totally different question, and 
one on which we cannot decide, but the balance of probability 
appears to me against it. The method of their composition 
was as follows : — The pontifex maximus noted down in a book 
the principal events of the year, such as a scarcity of com, 
' a darkness obscuring the sun or moon,' and (after the time of 
Ennius) the occurrence of eclipses, other bad omens and mis- 
fortunes, as well as the deaths of femous men and the passing 
of new laws and the like. The register thus made was copied 
out and posted up on a whitened board in front of his own 
house for the people to read p. We can judge of the sort of 
things contained in them from the earlier books of Livy, in 
which whole pages read like mere transcripts of such registers. 
They were collected by P. Mucins Scaevola, about the year 
v.c. 630, and digested into eighty books. From this, no doubt, 
is taken the quotation in Gellius {N. A. iv. 5), describing the 
trick of some Etruscan haruspices and its punishment. 

n Mommsen^ R. H, Book ii. ch. 9, I. p. 476. 

o See the discussion prefixed to Dyer*8 Kings of Rome, pp. xvii-xl. Lond. 
1868. 

P For this information, cp. Cic. de Orat. ii. 12 ; Serv. in JSn. I* 375; Cato, 
Origin, iv. i ap. Grell. ii. 28. 
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Besides these public records, there existed amongst the 
nobility others of a domestic kind. Such were the house- 
chronicles {commentarii), and collections of funeral encomia 
{laudationes) ; and genealogical tables {stemmata\ with their 
inscriptions painted on the walls of the atrium {tituli imaginum^ 
or elogia — from eligere ; ^indices). There was here, as in the 
lays sung at banquets, a great temptation opened to family 
pride, and Cicero and Livy both speak of history being fal- 
sified by their means (Cic. Brut, xviii. ; Liv. viii. 40). The 
possession of a rich house-chronicle of this kind seems to have 
caused the Fabii to stand forth among the other patrician 
class in early history. We hear of a collection of funeral 
speeches, and of a chronicle belonging to the Porcian gens 
(Gell. N.A. xiii. 19), and may conjecture the use of such mate- 
rials by Suetonius in his researches as to the families of the 
Caesars. 

22. The character of these registers and chronicles is pecu- 
liarly Roman, but they do not belong to the most interesting 
side of Roman literature. A much more important monument 
of progress belongs to this age, and to an early period in it, 
namely, the Code of the XII Tables, This work of the Decem- 
virs was completed between the years v.c. 302-306, that 
is, half way between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars 
in the history of Greece. It is perhaps the most critical epoch 
in Roman history ; for it decided once and for ever that the 
Roman State should not be condemned to the blighting 
influences of unwritten customary law, administered by an 
oligarchy with religion in its hands ^. When once the law 
was published, it became impossible to introduce novelties, or 
to extend principles by analogy, without discovery by the 
people. Though it did not quite establish equality of rights, 
yet it carried out the most important purpose of the Teren- 
tilian Decree, viz. Certainty of administration ; and it limited 
the prerogatives of the Consuls by imposing upon them the 
duty of following a written and intelligible law. On the 
other hand, it did away with the obstructive powers of the 



4 See Maine, Anc* La/Wt ch. I. pp. 14 sqq.^ on the importance of the act of 
codification. 
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tribunes, and released the State from the dead-lock into 
which it had been thrown. 

The account of the method of this codification is instruc- 
tive. A commission of three ambassadors, with an Ephesian 
alien, Hermodorus, as their interpreter, were sent to collect 
materials and to gather principles of arrangement from Athens 
and the south Italian Greeks. According to authority which we 
cannot disbelieve, they brought back a considerable number of 
laws, especially Solon's; and they incorporated others from 
the pure Italian cities, of which Falerii is particularly named'. 
This appropriation of foreign ideas need not surprise us. It 
is, in feet, an instance of that power of assimilation, which we 
have called a peculiar characteristic of the Romans. But in 
law especially, one of the most important of their ideas was 
that of a Jus Gentium, or Law of Nations, which they used as 
a source of equity. Mr. Maine has shown that this was not 
founded on abstract conceptions of right and wrong, but on a 
knowledge of the customary law of neighbouring tribes. But 
the greater part of the new Corpus Juris was no doubt a pub- 
lication of their own customary law ; a transference in many 
cases of the Ze^es Regiae from the commentaries of the ponti- 
fices to the brass of the Forum. The first College of Decemviri 
consulari imperio legihus scrihundis, including the three ambas- 
sadors, compiled the Code of the X Tables, the second College 
added II more, and the whole XII were then exposed to public 
view in the Forum in front of the Senate House. 

The Romans were justly proud of this Code, and made use 
of it not only as a source of law, but of grammatical instruc- 
tion. Up to the seventh century of the City, the tabulae pec- 
care vetantes were learnt by heart in elementary schools, and 
were used as texts for popular lectures and commentaries. 
They were superseded, however, in the time of Cicero by 
lighter matters. Their popularity probably prevented the 
preservation of the text in an old form, and made it seem 
unnecessary for historians to give an exact account of them. 



' Livy, iii. 31 ; Pliny, Ep. viii. 24 ; Tao. Ann. iii. 27, for Athena. Cic. de Legg, 
ii. 25, for Solon. Serv. ad ^n. vii. 695, for Falerii. Cf. Dionys, x. 57. All 
referred to by Rudorff, I. c, § 94, note 3 ; cf. Lange, I. c, § 73. 
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We have notices which seem to prove they were still extant 
in the ninth and tenth centuries after Christ. (See, further, 
Rudorff, Lc) But perhaps a reference to the Jurisconsult 
Leo, who taught them at Narbonne in the fifth century, is 
the latest evidence that can be trusted *. 

The most recent coUection of the fragments of this Code, 
about a hundred in nimiber, is that of R. Schoell (Leipsic, 
1866), but it depends in many respects on the earlier work of 
Dirksen (i8iZ4). The Tables must be considered rather as 
continuous pages than as chapters of the Law, so that it is 
difficult to come to a just conclusion as to their matter. 
Dirksen suggests that I, II contained generally Method of 
Actions; III, Law of Debt ; IV, Law of Patria Potestas ; 
V, VI, Law of Inheritance^ Possesdony Suretyship ; VII, VIII, 
Obligations ; IX, X, Jus Publicum et Sacrum; XI, XII, Sup- 
plement. Rightly or wrongly ordered, this will give an idea 
of the matter of the Tables. It will be at once remarked that 
the whole is a matter of Civil Law ; and this is indeed the 
great blot on Roman jurisprudence, that it did not provide for 
the ordinary punishment of crimes *. They were either treated 
as civil wrongs^ or, as we say, torts^ done to the individual, and 
to be pursued by civil action, or there was a special prosecu- 
tion before the people for high treason {perduellio). If a noc- 
turnal thief, indeed, was caught in the act, he might be slain, 
but if he was nee manifestus or apprehended afterwards, he had 
only to pay double the value of the stolen goods {Tab. viii. 
1 1 sqq., Schoell). In consequence of this, theft was, till a late 
date, regarded by the Romans as a civil wrong, rather than 
as a crime ; though as a wrong which in the heat of passion 
might be very severely punished. 

The fragments of the XII Tables are short, and in many 
places modernized. It is hard to say much as to their style. 
They are, perhaps, always couched in the third person of the 
imperative ; the command following on the condition ex- 
pressed by si or ni with the subjunctive. The connexion of 
sentences is as simple as possible, in feet, they follow one 

■ In Sidonius Apollin. elogium Narhonis, v. 446 sqq. 

* See Maine, I.e., chap. z. p. 369 sq., and an interesting article in the Christian 
Eemembraucer, Oct. 1 851, on Roman Law, p. 308. 
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another generally without any conjunctions. Prepositions in 
composition with verbs are very loosely attached to them ; the 
conjunction nee is constantly used for nmi^ and ast has the 
sense of atque^ si or eum. The following sentence (Tab. V. 7, 
Schoell) will give an example of most of these peculiarities : 
Si furiosus escit, ast ei gustos nec escit, adgnatum genti- 
liumque in eo pecuniaque eius potestas esto. 

23 & 0,4. The two centuries which followed this act of codi- 
fication are remarkably barren in points of literary interest. 
The burning of Rome by the Gauls, and the destruction of 
many public documents, occurred some sixty years later. Then 
followed the exhibition of the Etrusean Drama, already referred 
to, i. e. a pantomime without poetic recitation. It is not till 
the middle of the fifbh century of the City that we come to the 
names of any authors whose personality we can recognise. 
One figure comes prominently forward, that of the famous 
Censor, Appius Claudius Caeeus. He was, no doubt, the most 
remarkable man of his time, standing as a political innovator 
above his age, somewhat as C. Gracchus and Julius Caesar 
stood to theirs. He was the great-grandson of the Decemvir 
and Censor, twice consul, and twice praetor. His was a cha-- 
racter which in a Greek city would have made him a Tyrant. 
Like the Greek tyrant, he used the democracy against their 
patrons, but it was the plebeian nobility, not the patrician, 
which he wished to crush. Nevertheless, in his Censorship he 
behaved almost with despotic carelessness, and appeared in his 
natural character. He spent enormous sums of public money 
on the two works which have immortalized his name, the 
Aqua Claudia, and the Via Appia from Rome to Capua. On 
one of the chief stations of this queen of roads, the Appii 
Forum, he had his own statue erected, crowned with a 
diadem". He transferred the cult of Hercules at the Ara 
Maxima from the Potitii to public slaves ; he suppressed 
another festival. But perhaps the greatest of his ofiences was 
that he put a practical end to that power of the Pontifices, 
which we have explained, of regulating the Calendar, and of 
keeping the process of civil actions a mystery. The XII Tables 
had done something to make both these matters clearer, but 

" Lange, i.e., §97. 
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obscurity agam had gathered round them. The credit of this 
is generally ascribed to his clerk, Cn. Mavius, biit there is 
quite sufficient evidence to prove that it was really owing to 
Appius. It is easy to see how important a step this was 
towards the equalisation of nobiles and ignohiles^ and the com- 
mon people, no doubt, were justly thankful to Appius, what- 
ever his motives. Fragments of the Jus Civile Flavianum may 
still be discovered in the Compendium of M. Valerius Probus, 
Be notis antiquis (Lange, § 97, p. 77, from Monmisen). 

But Appius was not only a statesman but an author. His 
speech against making peace with Pyrrhus was extant in the 
time of Cicero {Brutus, 14 and 16 ; Cat. Maj, vi. 16), and was 
considered the earliest work of Roman prose. If we had the 
Sixth Book of the Annals of Ennius, we should no doubt have 
a spirited account of this interesting time — the oracle which 
filled the ' son of JEacus' with delusive hope ; the victory which 
he declared worse than a defeat ; the speech of Cineas, the 
first cultivated Greek who tad been heard at Rome, and the 
reply of the old Appius, brought, like Lord Chatham, to make 
almost a dying eflPort in the Senate. 

Quo vq}m mentea rectae quae stare solebant 
Antehac, dementes aese fiexere viai f 

This is unfortunately the only touch preserved in our remains 
of Ennius, but some of the matter is still to be discovered in 
Plutarch's life of the Greek king (ch. 19). 

We also hear of his poems-— of a carmen de moriitM, that is 
to say, which consisted we may suppose of moral sayings and 
proverbs, like the * aurea carmina' attributed to Pythagoras. 
Such were the phrases that * every man is the architect of his 
own fortune' [fahrum esse srme quemque fortunae\ that * he 
who gets a sight of a friend forgets his grief,' and the ofben 
quoted term of ' canine eloquence,' applied to abusive lan- 
guage. Besides this, he is credited with several grammatical 
reforms. He was the first to introduce r instead of s between 
two vowels, in names for instances like Fusius, ValesiuSy 
Papisius; and he did his best to banish the letter z from 
use. 

Two other learned men must be mentioned as contempo- 
raries of Appius, P. Sempronius SopAus, the first plebeian 
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pontifex, and Tib, Coruncanius, the first plebeian pontifex maxi- 
mus. The wisdom of Sempronius in human and divine law 
obtained for him, it is said, his office and his name. This last is 
to be noticed as one of the signs of growing Hellenism, which 
appears also in the surnames Philo, Philippus, and Hypsaeus, 
which now began to be used. Tib. Coruncanius was better 
known. He is celebrated as the first jurisconsult who began 
to give opinions, not only to his clients proper, but to any one 
who chose to consult him. Primus prafiteri coepit, says Pom- 
ponius. He was still quoted in Cicero's time as a legal 
authority. 

25. We find ourselves, then, at the close of the fifth cen- 
tury of the City on the verge of a great change. The period 
which had followed the Laws of the XII Tables, though 
deficient in Uterary character, was not wanting in elements 
of progress. Those years had seen the extension of the 
Roman power over the whole of Central and Southern Italy, 
and the unification of the state within by the gradual cession of 
rights to the plebeians. The disaster at Allia brought only a 
temporary check in the career of victory. Etruria, Umbria, 
Picenimi, and Samnium became Roman after the great 
struggles at Sentinum (v. c. 459) and Lake Vadimon. 
The war with Pyrrhus led to Roman interference in Magna 
Graecia, and this was but another name for Roman conquest. 
The war with the Carthaginians resulted in like manner in 
the occupation of Sicily. Such was the progress of the city 
in arms, and in politics it was not at all behind. We have 
already remarked on two prominent points in the internal 
history of Rome — ^the granting of the code at the beginning 
of the fourth century, and the censorship of Appius in the 
middle of the fifth. We need only refer to the names of 
the Canuleian, Licinian, Ogulnian, and Hortensian Laws, to 
call up the recollection of the struggle of the two orders, and 
of the final victory of the conmions. But by the time of 
their acquisition of equal rights, and the consequent identifi- 
cation of the commons with the * people,' another force had 
begun to make itself felt in Rome. This was that of Greek 
custom and Greek culture, which was now ready to occupy 
men's minds with other thoughts than those of the forum or 
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the camp. Some of the forms in which this new spirit 
worked, were shown in various innovations of the fifth cen- 
tury. We may mention the practice of putting honorary 
epitaphs on tombs, of erecting public statues without public 
sanction, and the adoption of Greek customs at table. Then 
began the fashion of a later dinner-hour, at three, perhaps, 
instead of noon ; of reclining instead of sitting at meat ; and 
of appointing by lot a master of the revels. The Greek lan- 
guage, too, was understood, as we learn from the accounts of 
the embassies to Tarentum, and of the speech of Cineas at 
Rome^. On the other hand, besides the dumb-pantomime, 
the Romans received another and a more unfortunate gift 
from Etruria. In 490 v.c, D. and M. Brutus are said to have 
introduced the first combats of gladiators from that country. 

2,6, Of the actual monuments of this time of change we have 
but very few extant. The most imposing, perhaps, is the 
bronze tablet affixed to the Columna Rostrata of Duilius, and 
commemorating his great naval victory v.c. 494. It contains 
many forms of the archaic language, such as the retention of 
the d in the ablative case, the use of c for ^, and of single 
instead of double consonants, which, as we have said, were not 
made popular till the time of Ennius. There are, however, 
very good reasons for believing that this was not set up in 
its present form till the time of Claudius, so that it must not 
be taken at too high a value. Ritschl, the great German 
authority on this department of palaeography, believes that it 
was restored by antiquarians of that date in affectedly archaic 
style, and with forms that did not belong to the end of the 
fifth century. The song of the Arval Brothers^ though not 
written down till the second or third century of our own era, 
is apparently very faithfully inscribed, and belongs substan- 
tially to a very early period. 

The Epitaphs of the Scipios come just at the end of this age, 
and some of them fall within it. They are, as we have hinted, 
as epitaphs*, the chief instances of a fashion which came in 

▼ Mommsen, B. H. Bk. ii. ch. 8. 1, p. 468. 

* The epitaphs of the Furii at Tusculum (Ritschl, plate xlix) may be older ; 
and some coins, and the cover of the CUUi Ficoronianaf are earlier as in- 
scriptions. 
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from Greece, but they may represent an older style of un- 
written poetry. The three oldest of them are in Satumian 
verse, as Niebuhr was, I think, the first to perceive, notwith- 
standing the division into verses traceable on the monuments. 
As the earliest specimens of dated inscriptions of any length, 
and from their intrinsic interest, they will reward a detailed 
study. They are of the greatest use in settling questions of 
archaic quantity. As to the method of writing employed in 
them, we may notice here that -m and ^d in the accusative 
and ablative cases (sing.) are generally wanting, but each 
occur once. In like manner, the -8 in the nominative is both 
added and omitted, and the n in consol varies in the same way. 
Some words are spelt indifferently with e and i, o and u; but 
the use of r between two vowels is constant. Such are the 
variations in spelling of the oldest Latin writing, and though, 
as we see, they made considerable efforts to improve, such or 
such like they always remained. A regular rule of ortho- 
graphy was first introduced by the Italian scholars of the 
Renaissance, and that an arbitrary one. We are only now 
beginning to acquire a body of rules, drawn from those MSS. 
authorities which are thought to represent the fashion of the 
best ages. 







APPENDIX A. 

Words common to Latin and Celtic, but not found 

IN Greek. 

I HAVE constructed the following list of words from the 
Lexicon Comu-Britannicum of the Rev. Robert Williams, 
Llandovery and London, 1865. In it the Cornish words are 
followed by the synonymes in Welsh and Armorican (Cymric), 
and Erse, Gaelic, and Manx (Gadhelic). I have (perhaps un- 
wisely) omitted the Manx words. I have rejected all the 
words which seemed to me probably borrowed from Latin, 
though I have retained some about which I could not help 
feeling doubts. Making, however, all allowances for these, it 
will be seen what a large number of parallel words one dialect 
contains — and that one of which there are very few monu- 
ments. The list might have been prolonged indefinitely by 
introducing words from the other dialects not found in 
Cornish, such as have been collected by Keferstein, Ellis, &c. 
The luBh/aitA = vates will occur to every one as an instance 
in point. But the character of the list would have been 
lost. 

Where Mr. Williams has given several synonymes in one 
dialect, I have chosen the one most like the others. Obsolete 
forms are marked with a f. Where the Celtic word had a 
different meaning from the Latin, I have given the English 
in italics. 

As instances of the words rejected, I may mention C. ^goil, 
W. fftbyl, A. ffouil; '&r.feighil^ Q.feill; Jj.mgiliae. C.W. A. 
liver ; E. ^libar; L. Uber, C. medhec^ W. medhyg; L. medicua. 
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The foUowing are instances of words paraUel to or borrowed 
from Greek and not found in Latin : — 

C. Bore; Gr. upm. C. camma; Gr. KOfiirroi. 

C. desmos, W. dedho; Gr. Ocafios. C/er; Gr. (T(p6pov. 

Others, and indeed the great majority of such words, are 
common to Greek and Celtic with the North-European lan- 
guages. This is, to the best of my knowledge, by no means 
generally the case with the words in the following list. 



^at^' 



X 


Conmh. 


Wd%li. 


Armoriewn, 


Ent. 


QiUlic, 


LcdAn. 




, avon 


avon 


avon 


abhan 




Avens 








amhan 


amhainn 


ainniR ?* 


tco^ 


avain 






imhaigh 


iomhaigh 


imago 


% 


arch 


arch 


arch 


arg 


aire 


area 


% e«^«^^ 


arv 


arv 




arm 


arm 


anna 




cams 


cams 




■h»immfle 




camisia 




can 


cftn 


can 


caint 




cantus 




can 


can 


cann 


can 


cain 


canns 




car (friend) 


oar 


car 


cara 


cara 


earns 




carios 


car 




carr 




curras 




cans 


caws 




caifl 




casens 




cevil 


cefyl 






capull 
+cul 


caballus 




cU 


cU 


kil 


foul 


colhim 




dedhe 


cledhyv 


clezef 


fclaideb 


olaidheamh 


gladins 




clun 


dun 




fkluan 




dunis 




oor (dmwf) 


corr 




gor 




cnrtuB 




crow 


crau 




cro 


era 


cruor 




doga 


<^ygy^ 


douga 


tug 


tog 


duoo 




dydh 


dydh 


dez 


dia, de 


dii^ de 


dies 




dans 


dant 


dant 


dead 


deud 


dens 




entre 










inter 




yntre 














era 


erw 


erd 


arbha 




arvum 




fav 


& 


&v 






fiiba 




fer 


&ir 


foar 


faidhir 


£udhir 


feriae 




fin 


fin 








finis 




flam 


flam 


flamm 






flamma 




*foc 


foe 








focus 




fork 


fore 


fore 


forch 


foroh 


furca 




garow (roti^/t) 


garw 


gard 


garbh 


garbh 


gravis 




grat 

• 


grftdh 




tgrat 


tgradh 


gradus 




guem 


gwain 


gouin 


faigin 


fikigean 


vagina 




gur 


g^r 


gour 


fear 


fear 


vir 




gurtid 


gwerthyd 


gwerzid 


fersaid 


fersaid 


verticillus 




gwag 


gw&g 


gwag 


tguag 


oaooh 


vacuus 




gwal (toa/Z) 


gwal 




fid 


baU 


vallum 




g^on (fitld) 


+gwaun 


tgueun 


foun 


foun 


fundus 




gwyns 


gwynt 


gwent 


gaoth 


gaoth 


ventus 




hir 


hlr 


htr 


sior 


sior 


serus 



• M. Pictet (voL i. p. 138) says that notwithstanding the resemblance of omnw 
to the Irish amhan, it is probably connected with Sk. amam, a way or road, from 
am, * ire.' 
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Cdfmth. 


WeUh. 


Armoriean. 


Erie. 


Qadic. 


Latin, 


iouenc 


-fiouenc 


iaouanc 






fjuvenis 
huvencus 
latex 




1 








lad 


llaith 


leiz 


fliuoh 


fliuoh 


lader 


Ueidr 


laer 


fladar 




latro 


lafur 


llaynr 


labrur 


flubhra 




labor 


laha ' 










lex 


lait 


llaeth 


leaz 


lachd 




lao 


lavar {speech) 


llavar 


lavar 


tlabar 


labhair 


labmm 


m {flood) 


Ulv 


tUv 


flia 




lues 
' ,di-luTinm 


lued 


laid 


louz 


lathao 




lutum 


menedh 


mynydh 


menez 


monadh 


monadh 


mons 


inerch (daughUr) 


meroh 


merch 






Virgo 


midi 


medi 


medi 


methil 




meto 


mil 


Tntl 


mil 


mile 


mile 


mi lie 


mor 


mdr 


mdr 


muir 


muir 


mare 


miuB 


mwys 




meis 


mias 


mensa 


nader 


nadyr 
n^h 


aer 


nathair 


nathair 


natrix 


neid 


neiz 


nead 


nead 


nidus 


nerth {might) 


nerth 
ndr 


ners 


neart 




Nero»» 


ni 


ni, nid 


na 


ni 


ni 


ni 


nod 


ndd 


neuz 


nod 




nota 


noeth 


noeth 


nouz 


nochd 


nochd 


nudus 


ober 


ober 


ober 


obair 


obair 


opera 


ors 


arth 


ours 


fursa 




ursus 


our 


aur 


aour 


or 


or 


aumm 


pal 


pM 


p&l 




faayl Manx 


. pal» 


palf 


palv 








palma 


pan 


pan 


pa 


cuin 


cuin 


quando 


par 


p&r 


p&r 


peire 


paidhir 


par 


parth 


parth 


parz 


pairt 


pairt 


pars 


P«g 


pyg 

per 


pec 


pic 


pic 


pix 


pel 


pellen 






piU • 


per 


p6r 


p6r 


piorra 


peur 


pirum 


pes 


pys 


pdz 


peasair 


peasair 


pisa 


piflc 


pyag 


peso 


iasg 


iasg 


piscis 


plom 


plwm 


ploum 






plumbum 


pluven 


pluven 


pluen 


clumh 


cluimh 


pluma 


pobel 


pobyl 


pobl 


poball 


poball 


popidus 


ruy 


rhi 


roue 


rig 


righ 


rex 


sel 


sail 


sdl 






solum 


geth« 


saeth 


saez 


soighead 


saighead 


sagitta 


stean 


ystaen 


stean 


stan 


staoin 


stajinum 


suif 


s^yv 


soav 






sebum 


sul 


Bill 


sul 


sul 


tsol 


sol 


Bych 


s^ch 


sech 


suic 


secc 


siccus 


tewl (a throw^) 


tavyl 


'taol 
' talm 


tabol 
' tailmh 


tabhuil 


telum 


tir 


tir 


tir 


tir 


tu- 


terra 


taste 


t^ 


test 


test 


teist 


testis 


tra 


tra 


tre 




thar 


trans 


traith {tandy-hectch) 


traeth 


traez 


traigh 


traigh 


tractns 


trev i a place or 
trigva J dwdlmg 


ttreb 


ttreb 


ttreb 


treubh 


Trebia 


trigya 








Treja 


trist 


trist 


trist 


ttrist 




tristis. 



i» Suet. TQ>. I. 'lingua Sabina /or^ ac strenvm: So^er in the Iguvine l^blet = 
princeps or miles. 

* Hence the word in Com. for cormorant or diver, eaUhor, 

* Of. Com. U/uiat to throw, purpose. e Ct Coni, Io^^Xa ^sv^ix. 
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I have omitted' words borrowed by the Latins, such as 
C. ehoc^ W.A. eog ; E. G. '\iach ; L. eaox, a sabnon. C. Aanaf; 
L. Acmapu8, a drinking cup. C. cugol; L. cucuUus, a cowl. 
C. melAues (Gadhel. alaut ?) ; L. alatida, a lark (Flin. H N. ix. 
37). Others of the same kind were ambactua, a servant, or 
client, used by Ennius (Fr. inc. lib. 50, ed. Vahlen), beccus, a beak 
(Suet.), bracae, trowsers (Ov. Tmt. v. 7, 49), bulga^ a bag, used 
by Lucilius {Sat. ii. 16, vi. a, ed. Gerl.), circim, W. N. W. wind 
(Cato ap. Gell. N. A. ii. 2,2^ 2S), leuga^ a league ; petorritum^ a 
four-wheeled car ; essedum, a two- wheeled war-chariot ; rAeda, 
a four-wheeled carriage, coach; carrus, a waggon; benna^ a 
wicker-waggon ; bascauda, a basket (Mart.) ; sagum, a mili- 
tary cloak, blanket (see Polyb. ii. iz8, 7.) 



